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No doubt there will be several thousand 
publications imploring their readers (and 
ours) to send gift subscriptions to their 
friends this year, as always. We recognize 
the fact that the field is highly competitive, 
and that The Liguorian cannot utilize a 
fraction of the expensive and_ persistent 
methods employed by other magazines, 
especially the high circulation secular en- 
tries. Nevertheless we are convinced that 
high pressure methods of inviting magazine 
gift-giving at Christmas cannot outdistanee, 
in results, the simple fact of a magazine’s 
appeal. 

Riffling through the letters of comment 
we receive on The Liguorian (which we 
seldom publish unless they contain “a re- 
tort’’, though many people write letters of 
commendation and few of retort), we find 
that the appeal of The Liguorian lies essen- 
tially in the fact that it is directed to the 
individual, and to the whole individual, 
with all his problems and interests. It is 
not, a magazine that concerns itself much 
about what presidents and premiers, as presi- 
dents and premiers, should do; what the 
United Nations should do; what political 
parties should do; or what the contending 
factions in Egypt or Albania or Madagascar 
should do. There are periodicals to deal 
with national, international and foreign 
country internal problems, and they are 
important. But The Liguorian is for the 
individual; it aims at satisfying his homely, 
everyday interests and at helping him to 
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solve his own personal problems. At the 
same time it is directed to his whole nature 
as a human being; not, like the picture 
magazines, as if he were all imagination and 
senses; not, like the “true story” pulps, the 
movie magazines, the popular best sellers 
on the newsstand, and most of the secular 
newspapers, as if he were a body without 
Nor is it directed to men and 
women as if they were souls without bodies. 
It is written for average and normal indi- 
viduals, but from the viewpoint that there 
is nothing more important in the world 
than a man as a man, or a woman as a 
woman. We prefer to make people chuckle 
and laugh and repent and grow and be 
upright and happy and successful at solving 
their personal, psychological, religious, fam- 
ily and social problems, to setting patterns 
for the world’s direction. We have a con- 
viction that it is the individuals who will 
have to change the world. 

Because people like to make their Christ- 
mas gifts “personal”, i.c., something that 
the recipient will cherish as an individual, 
we feel that The Liguorian has its own 
special merit as a year-round gift. We are 
confident that “lovers of good reading” will, 
without much urging, use the blank forms 
on the inside rear cover of this issue to 
send it as a gift to their friends this Christ- 
mas. We ask them only to make their lists 
early so that we shall be able to order an 
approximately correct number of copies of 
the December issue. 


a soul. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
p and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Do You Love Moneyr 


Take this test, if you want to know whether your love of money 
has become too strong a love for your own good. 


D. F. Miller 


ONE of the accusations that visiting 
Europeans often make against Ameri- 
cans in general is that they are “wor- 
shippers of the almighty dollar.” The 
accusation is usually quite bitterly re- 
sented. It is pointed out, in answer, 
that no nation gives so generously to 
charity as America; that Americans 
spend their money lavishly when on 
trips and vacations, especially abroad; 
that American capitalists have con- 
nived at the rise of the working classes 
to the highest living standard in the 
world. All this and much more is put 
down as a refutation of the charge that 
Americans love money more than any- 
thing in the world. 

It is not our intention here to go 
into the question of whether Americans 
in general love money more than is 
good for them. Instead, we should like 
to present to individual Americans a 
simple test by which they can judge 
whether, as individuals, they have per- 
mitted money to take a higher place in 
their hearts’ affection and their minds’ 
concern than it truly deserves. It may 
be possible to see in this test something 
of a commentary on the general Ameri- 
can outlook on money, because all the 
questions are based on very common 
experiences and attitudes in America. 
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Nevertheless our aim is to permit the 
individual to judge only himself. 

In presenting this test, we are not 
supposing for a moment that money is 
unimportant in life. As the world is 
constituted today, everybody has to 
have money in order to live, and that 
goes even for the farmer who is able 
to produce much of what he needs in 
a material way out of his own soil. Nor 
are we decrying the profit motive as a 
reasonable incentive to achievement. 
We are merely presenting the signs of 
an exaggerated love of money, and ask- 
ing the reader to check with his own con- 
science as to whether his life manifests 
these signs. All of them show that 
money is loved too much because it is 
loved at the expense of higher and 
better things. 

Not all the questions bring out equal- 
ly base signs of an inordinate love of 
money. Some indicate only a tendency 
which needs to be checked. Others are 
concerned with such evil manifestations 
of the love of money that those who 
are guilty of them are actually on the 
way to losing their souls. The more of 
these questions that must be answered 
by an honest “yes”, the worse off one is. 
And even though there be some who can 
answer all the questions with a “no”, 





it is good that they be asked because 
the concupiscence of the eyes, which is 
avarice, is one of the basic evil ten- 
dencies of human nature, and must be 
guarded against throughout the whole of 
one’s life. On then, with the examination. 

1. Do you find yourself measuring 
the worth of almost everything in terms 
of money? 

In other words, does your appreciation 
of things depend almost entirely on 
your knowledge of how much they cost 
or how much they are worth? Beautiful 
churches, masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture, homes, jewelry, clothing, etc., 
can, of course, be appraised in terms 
of money. But they also have intrinsic 
beauty or utility. One for whom money 
means more than it should thinks very 
little or only secondarily of these latter, 
as he measures everything only in terms 
of how much money they are worth. 
Thus almost invariably his first question 
about an object is: “How much did it 
cost?” An avaricious rich man shows 
his love of money by being eager to 
tell everybody how much he had to 
pay for the nice things he possesses. 

2. Do you find yourself adopting an 
attitude of fawning or servility or envy 
toward very wealthy people? 

There is a very subtle form of wor- 
ship of wealth to be found in the wor- 
ship of wealthy people. Newspaper edi- 
tors often manifest this by the manner 
in which they play up the doings of 
the rich—their sumptuous marriages, 
social activities, even their adulteries 
and divorces. They also show it by 
giving undue space to their opinions 
and pronouncements, as if wealth made 
them experts on business, science, art 
and religion. 

The ordinary American often imbibes, 
without realizing it, some of this in- 
ordinate worship of the wealthy. This 
he shows by his eagerness to see them, 
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to hear them speak, to meet and shake 
hands with them, to be seen with them, 
though there are many better reasons 
for wanting to know people than merely 
because they happen to be rich. Of 
course some of this can be written off 
to mere curiosity, but this is usually 
not free from too great a love of money 
for its own sake. 

3. Do you day-dream about get- 
rich-quick-schemes, possess a_ strong 
urge to gamble with the hope of mak- 
ing a fortune, or become absorbed in 
stock-market speculation? 

Everybody thinks, at some time or 
another, and especially when the news- 
papers print reports of how somebody 
won a huge sum on the Irish sweep- 
stakes, of how nice it would be to win 
$100,000. But if such thoughts are con- 
stant, if they make gambling irresistible, 
if they lead to feverish excitement over 
the stock market and to speculation 
that can be ill afforded, then the love 
of money has a strong grip on the soul. 

4.' Do you like to appear wealthier 
than you are to your friends and neigh- 
bors, and to that end go into debt, 
mortgage your possessions, etc.? 

Just as the love of money can show 
itself in the worship of the wealthy, 
so it frequently takes the form of lov- 
ing to appear more wealthy than one is. 
“Keeping up with the Jones’s” is the 
popular phrase for this. A man (or 
his wife—more often the latter) whose 
income is $10,000 a year wants to ap- 
pear just as wealthy as a man who 
makes $20,000 a year or more. To do 
so, he has to buy a bigger home than 
he can afford, to throw more expensive 
parties, to have more and better clothes, 
etc. This means debts, obligations, 
mortgages, sometimes even accepting 
tainted money. Such people worship 
money, and usually come to great sor- 
row and trouble through their worship. 
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5. Are you ashamed of not having 
more money or income than you actu- 
ally have, or of relatives and former 
friends who have not been so successful 
at making money as you have? 

To be ashamed of not having a great 
deal of money is a way of showing that 
you think money far more important 
than it really is. This shame some- 
times leads people to go to ridiculous 
lengths to prevent others from knowing 
the exact state of their financial affairs. 
Sometimes, too, it induces those in need 
to suffer unnecessary hardship rather 
than reveal their need. The assumption 
is that if one is without money, one 
is of little account before God and man. 
Shame is a far worse sign of love of 
money if it concerns one’s poorer rela- 
tives or friends. Some men don’t want 
to be seen with their mothers and 
fathers because the appearance of the 
latter might reveal that they themselves 
did not always have their great wealth. 

6. Are you miserly in providing for 
the needs of those dependent on you, 
not out of real necessity, but because 
you prefer a growing bank account to 
making life more easy and pleasant for 
those whom you profess to love? 

Married men and fathers of families 
frequently show their inordinate love 
of money by the way they treat their 
families. The wife is kept on a miserly 
allowance, barely sufficient to cover the 
essential needs of the household, and 
then held to account for every expendi- 
ture she makes. Sometimes the wife 
is never allowed to see money at all, for 
fear she might spend some of it on 
what the husband thinks to be non- 
essential. The children are brought up 
in such a way that they fear to ask 
for anything that costs a small sum of 
money; they know that to ask for money 
will bring forth a lecture or scolding 
on the importance of not squandering 
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money. Such men often live lavishly 
themselves, but keep their bank ac- 
counts large by depriving their fam- 
ilies of even ordinary things. They are 
some of the worst slaves of mammon. 

7. Do you resent appeals to your 
charity, and seldom give anything for 
the relief of the suffering poor because 
you believe that people would not be 
poor unless they deserved to be? 

One of the easiest ways to detect an 
unreasonable love of money in a man 
is to watch his reactions to appeals in 
behalf of the poor. If he goes into a 
song and dance about the shiftlessness 
of the poor, if he argues that money 
given in behalf of the poor is usually 
diverted and wasted by those who pre- 
tend to work for the poor, if he says 
that the poor will only waste the money 
anyway, if he maintains that the only 
way to save himself from being poor 
is not to give in charity, if, in fine, he 
ends up by giving little or nothing to 
even the best of charities, then he is 
a miser. He is probably able to give 
generously without hurting himself, but 
he is so enamored of money that he 
cannot bear to part with any that he 
gets his hands on. 

8. Do you frequently express the 
view, or admit the conviction into your 
mind, that “religion is a racket’’, and 
that priests and pastors are solely in- 
terested in getting money from you? 
Do you present this as a reason for 
giving up the practice of religion, or 
for giving very little to the upkeep of 
your church even while you continue to 
attend? 

Some people seem to be obsessed with 
the idea that the sole aim in life that 
any minister of religion has is to squeeze 
money out of his parishioners. It is 
a frequent subject of their conversation. 
Every new appeal for funds in behalf 
of a new church or school, or for the 





missions or charity, sets them off on 
a diatribe against the avarice of their 
spiritual leaders. This obsession over 
the presumed avarice of religious men 
is really a revelation of deep-rooted 
avarice in the man who is plagued with 
it. Money is so important to him that 
the only thing he has eyes or ears for 
in the practice of religion is the refer- 
ences to money. He is blind to the 
spiritual services rendered him by his 
church; blind to the fact that, no matter 
what appeals may be made, they lay 
no responsibility on any man that is 
above his duty in the sight of God or 
beyond his means. One who is doing 
his share to help his parish may feel 
irked at times that his pastor thinks 
it necessary to speak frequently of the 
need of money; but it is only when he 
makes this an argument against religion 
or a reason for giving little himself, that 
it reveals greed. 

9. Must you admit that most of your 
worries are concerned with your lack 
of money, and that losses or reductions 
of income throw you into a panic of 
complaints and fears? 

This question is not directed to those 
whose income is barely sufficient for 
subsistence for themselves and their 
families, and who are constantly under 
the real (not imaginary) pinch of finan- 
cial need. Even such as these must 
have a spiritual appreciation of the 
blessings of poverty, must have con- 
fidence in God in place of worry, and 
must never despair. But it is natural 
that their chief worry should be that 
concerning their material needs, espe- 
.Cially the needs of their families. 

The question is directed to those who 
are not in dire circumstances, but whose 
worries concern their lack of luxuries 
or of a better position in life or society. 
Periods of depression make many people 
poor and dependent on alms, but they 
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make more people miserable and un- 
happy, not because they are reduced to 
penury, but because they do not have 
as much as they had before. Some rich 
people even lost their minds during the 
last great depression because they had 
to live a trifle more modestly than they 
had been accustomed to. Unhappiness 
and misery, grumbling and nagging over 
the fact that one is not richer, are signs 
that money means too much to the one 
who carries on so. 

10. Are you, as a high salaried or 
high income employer, bitterly opposed 
to workingmen’s unions because their 
demands may involve, eventually, at 
least, a lessening of your own income 
even in a small way? 

There can be no question that much 
of the opposition to organized labor is 
based on greed. Rich men, sometimes 
even men who are not rich but who 
hope to be rich, cannot stand the 
thought that the bettering of incomes 
and living conditions for workingmen 
may mean a lessening of the income on 
which they have been accustomed to 
live or hope to live. Because the Popes 
have said that the economic troubles 
of the world are due to an unequal 
distribution of the world’s wealth, and 
that therefore there should be a revised 
system of distribution, they are against 
the Popes. They may cover up the 
basic motive of opposition by long and 
involved arguments, by diatribes against 
the inefficiency and shiftlessness of 
laboring men, by repeating endlessly 
the sins of labor leaders, etc., but be- 
neath it all there is always something 
of greed. Anyone who finds himself 
loudly and constantly opposing the en- 
tire labor movement should look deeply 
into his heart in quest of greed. 

11. In business or financial dealings 
with other people do you act on the 
principle that “everything is fair that 








Sparing the Rod 


A glimpse into a classroom, designed for parents who cannot sit 


in the benches with their children. 


L. G. Miller 


SISTER MICHAEL at her desk in 
front of the room surveyed the fifty-odd 
third-graders before her, crammed into 
their chipped and battered desks, fidget- 
ing and twisting and turning with all 
the restlessness of children just returned 
to school after vacation. A great weari- 
ness had descended upon her, and she 
rubbed her hand against her aching 
eyes. 

“T must be getting soft,” Sister 
Michael thought to herself. “After forty 
years I ought to be taking all this in 
stride. But instead of getting easier, it 
seems to get more difficult every year.” 

A shrill cry broke in upon her 
thoughts, and a little girl in pinafore 
and pig-tails bobbed up from her seat 
half-way down the room. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mary 
Ellen?” 

“It’s Benedict, S’ter. He did some- 
thing awful.” 

“What did he do, Mary Ellen?” 

“He put the end of my pig-tail into 
his ink-well, and made my hair all 
black.” And realizing from her own 
words the enormity of the crime com- 
mitted against her, the little girl sniffled 
once or twice and seemed on the point 
of bursting into tears. 

Sister Michael sighed. She knew Ben- 
edict well, even after only a few hours’ 
acquaintance. He had been a thorn in 
her side all day. He had begun by 
producing a small frog, and releasing 
it to hop frantically up and down the 
aisles, amid screams and shouts on all 
sides. When the frog had been cornered 
and confiscated, order restored, and 
Benedict mildly reproved, he had re- 


sponded by a fit of temper in which 
he had thrown all his books and pen- 
cils on the floor. Made to pick them 
up, he had retreated into a stubborn 
silence, from which Sister Michael had 
been unable to shake him for the re- 
mainder of the day. Now he had ap- 
parently emerged from his sulk long 
enough to vent his spleen upon the little 
girl sitting ahead of him. 

“Now, now, Mary Ellen,” said Sister 
Michael soothingly. ‘Don’t cry, that’s 
a good girl. We'll fix up your hair for 
you. Come here and let me see.” 

The little girl, fist to her eye, made 
her way slowly to the front of the 
room, and Sister Michael gravely ex- 
amined the damage, which, she found, 
was not inconsiderable. It was time, 
she felt, for drastic action. 

“Benedict!” 

Even on the first day the class recog- 
nized the tone in their teacher’s voice, 
and there fell a great hush as fifty 
pairs of small eyes were fixed upon the 
rostrum. 

“Come to the front of the room, 
Benedict.” 

With lagging footsteps, Benedict 
shuffled forward, head bent, hair ruffled, 
and obviously now a little frightened. 

“T want you to tell the truth, Bene- 
dict. Did you put ink on Mary Ellen’s 
hair?” 

A long pause, then faintly, as if from 
a great distance. 

“Yes, S’ter.” 

“That was a very naughty thing to 
do, Benedict. Don’t you think it was?” 

“Yes, S’ter.” 

“Don’t you think you should be pun- 
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ished?” 

Benedict hung his head even lower, 
dug his toe in the floor, and preferred 
to remain silent to this damaging ques- 
tion. 

“Hold out your hand, Benedict.” 

Sister Michael now had an audience 
that hung upon her every word. There 
was no squirming around for the mo- 
ment. Fifty-four youngsters were rapt 
in the vision of justice holding the im- 
partial scales. With a mighty effort, 
Benedict brought forth his hand. Sister 
Michael took a ruler from her desk, and 
with the experience born of years of 
teaching children, brought it down just 
once, neither too sharply nor yet too 
softly upon the outstretched palm. The 
class, horrified and yet entranced, caught 
its collective breath. Benedict rapidly 
drew back his hand to his bosom, and 
emitted a sound half way between a 
grunt and a howl. 

“Now, Benedict, tell Mary Ellen you 
are sorry for what you did.” 

But at this new demand, the tot 
stiffened, his chin stopped trembling, 
and he was silent. 

“Don’t you really think you ought to 
be man enough to apologize?” 

Benedict looked out of the corner of 
his eye at his accuser, standing beside 
him. Behind him he sensed the ex- 
pectant silence of his classmates, and 
his native stubbornness crystallized into 
open rebellion. 

“T won’t!” he muttered. 

The class drew in its breath delight- 
edly. Sister Michael could sense the 
danger signal, and experience had taught 
her not to force an issue against ob- 
stinacy such as was visible here. It was 
a problem she would have to think over 
and handle with delicacy at her leisure. 

“Go back to your place, Benedict. 
And you too, Mary Ellen. After school,” 
she continued to the little girl, “we'll 
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see what we can do about getting those 
ink stains out of your hair.” 
* * * 

The whole thing was one of those 
incidents which occurs from time to time 
in the life of any third grade teacher, 
and Sister Michael, after filing away 
“Holzhauser, Benedict,” in her orderly 
mind as a block of marble which could 
stand more than ordinary care with the 
chisel, was prepared to relegate the epi- 
sode to the dim recesses of her sub- 
conscious. She was, in fact, totally un- 
aware of how egregiously she had mis- 
handled the encounter until later that 
same evening. Class had been long dis- 
missed, and the teacher had finished 
her usual after-school chores, with the 
help or hindrance of a troop of little 
girls who had stayed behind to clean 
the blackboard and perhaps entrench 
themselves in the affection of their moni- 
tor. These little girls had also departed, 
and Sister Michael, with a few books 
under her arm, stepped out into the 
corridor and prepared to walk across 
the street to the sisters’ house. 

The corridor was deserted, but on the 
front steps of the school she saw a 
familiar little figure. It was the re- 
doubtable Benedict, and beside him, with 
his hand firmly grasped in her own, 
was a buxom and somewhat flashily 
dressed woman, who, one could easily 
guess, was Benedict’s mother. There 
was visible a certain stiffness in her 
bearing, and Sister Michael’s heart sank. 
She was about to become an active 
participant in a “scene,” and yedrs of 
teaching had afforded her a pretty ac- 
curate preview of how the scene would 
unfold. 

There would be the complaints of the 
indignant parent, the evidence submitted 
by the cruelly maltreated child, and 
the diplomatic apologies of the badgered 
teacher. What made the matter worse 
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in this case was the fact that Benedict 
and his mother were not alone; they 
had happened upon the pastor, Father 
Sikorski, who had apparently been wan- 
dering about the school grounds, brevi- 
ary in hand, as he sometimes did in 
the cool of evening. 

Father Sikorski was dark-complected, 
short and chunky; he wore his biretta 
on the back of his head, and he habit- 
ually carried an expression of worry 
as if the church mortgage were about 
to be foreclosed, a thing which indeed 
was not entirely beyond the realm of 
possibility. 

At the moment, Father Sikorski, one 
finger thrust between the leaves of his 
breviary, was listening with a patient 
frown to the voluble outpouring of the 
lady. Sister Michael had to pass the 
little group in order to leave the school, 
and steeling herself for the ordeal, she 
advanced quickly to her fate. 

“Ah—Sister Michael,” said the priest. 
“Just the one we want to—ah—see.” 
Father Sikorski had a way of sprinkling 
“ahs” in his conversation which was at 
times annoying, and at other times en- 
gaging, depending largely on the mood 
of his listener. 

“This is Mrs.—ah—Holzhauser and 
her son Benedict, Sister. Benedict, it 
seems, is in your grade in school.” 

“Yes indeed. I remember him well. 
How do you do, Mrs. Holzhauser.” 

Benedict’s mother inclined her head 
stiffly and said nothing. 

““Mrs.—-ah—Holzhauser,” the priest 
went on, “has been—ah—making a 
complaint about you, Sister.” 

Sister Michael raised her eyebrows 
in surprised innocence. She felt a per- 
verse desire to let the little drama play 
itself out. 

“She states that you—ah—struck her 
child, is that right, Mrs. Holzhauser?” 

“Tt most certainly is, Father. Bene- 
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dict came home from school this eve- 
ning crying his little eyes out. When 
I asked him what was the trouble, he 
said he had been cruelly beaten by the 
Sister.” And here she compressed her 
lips and struck an attitude that fairly 
glowed with righteous indignation. 

“Ts that—ah—tright, Sister?” 

“T punished him, but I did not think 
it was cruelly, Father.” 

Father Sikorski looked longingly 
across the schoolyard at the rectory. It 
was plain that he wished he were well 
out of the situation, but a sense of duty 
prompted him to go on. 

“What form did this—ah—punish- 
ment take, Sister? Did you strike the 
boy on the—ah—I mean to say, how 
was the punishment inflicted?” 

“T merely slapped his hand with a 
ruler,” said Sister Michael innocently. 

“With a ruler, indeed!” Mrs. Holz- 
hauser looked down at her offspring, 
who was manifesting signs of great 
restiveness. “Show Father your hand, 
Benedict, and let him see how swollen 
it is.” 

Benedict, who had been standing first 
on one foot, then on the other, thus 
encouraged, extended his hand. It was 
a singularly uninteresting little hand, 
somewhat grubby, and after a quick 
glance Sister Michael felt somewhat re- 
assured. There were no visible marks 
upon it; for a moment she had been 
afraid that she had indeed applied the 
ruler a little too vigorously and created 
a welt. 

Father Sikorski looked quickly at the 
proffered palm of the little boy, and 
then his eyes again roved uneasily across 
the schoolyard at the rectory. 

“Ah—yes,” he said. “Quite severely 
—ah—bruised, no doubt. What did the 
boy do to—ah—merit this punishment, 
Sister?” 

“Well, he had been naughty all day,” 








said Sister Michael, and hurried on to 
prevent Mrs. Holzhauser from breaking 
in with her poised expostulation, “but 
the culminating thing was what he did 
to the little girl’s pig-tails.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Benedict sits behind this little girl 
in the classroom, and he took one of 
her pigtails and dipped it into his ink- 
well.” 

Father Sikorski’s mouth fell open, 
but he quickly closed it again. 

“Into his—ah—inkwell? A _ very 
naughty thing to do, don’t you think, 
Mrs. Holzhauser?” 

“Only the harmless prank of a little 
boy,” said that lady, stoutly defending 
her offspring, “and at any rate surely 
not deserving of corporal punishment. 
I should think you would realize in 
your school,’”’ she went on, warming up 
to her subject, “that corporal punish- 
ment is definitely passe in education. I 
am a former school-teacher myself, and 
have been trained in educational psy- 
chology. I was also president of the 
P.T.A. at St. Longinus’ parish before 
we had to move to this end of town, 
and one thing we parents at St. Longinus 
insisted upon was that there be no such 
barbarity on the part of the sisters.” 

Father Sikorski felt it was rather un- 
kind of the lady to underline the differ- 
ence between St. Longinus, one of the 
wealthy parishes in town, and his own 
struggling congregation, but even if he 
had wanted to protest, he would have 
been swept aside in the torrent of Mrs. 
Holzhauser’s words. 

“Corporal punishment can perma- 
nently impair the developing ego of the 
child. Why, I have never raised my 
hand to Benedict, and I must insist,” 
here her voice grew a little shrill, “I 
must insist that if my son is to con- 
tinue in school here, the practice of 
corporal punishment must be stopped.” 
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Father Sikorski looked from one lady 
to the other a little helplessly; then he 
drew himself up in a determined effort 
to be stern. 

“What you say, madam, has much 
to—ah—commend it. Little—ah—Ben- 
edict here, was, of course, naughty,” 
and here he allowed himself a small 
scowl in the direction of the moppet, 
who promptly retreated behind his 
mother’s legs, “but whether—ah—cor- 
poral punishment was—ah—the best 
course of action may indeed be—ah— 
questioned. Sister—ah—NMichael will, I 
am sure, in the future be well advised 
to have recourse to her—ah—ruler for 
—ah—measuring purposes only, won’t 
you, Sister?” 

“Yes, Father, if you say so.” 

“Ves. Yes, indeed. Otherwise, who 
knows but that in the—ah—future one 
of our little tots might—ah—sustain 
a life-long crippling injury.” 

There was no irony in his tone of 
voice, but Sister Michael was hard put 
to keep from smiling, and Mrs. Holz- 
hauser looked sharply and suspiciously 
at the priest. But before she could speak, 
the priest had smiled and put out his 
hand. 

“Goodbye, madam. Thank you for— 
ah—calling this matter to our—ah— 
attention. We are always glad to—ah— 
hear from our—ah—devoted parents.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence 
between the priest and the sister as 
Mrs. Holzhauser and her offspring 
walked with dignified gait down the 
street. Father Sikorski smiled tenta- 
tively at Sister Michael, turned away, 
and then turned back. 

“T do think, Sister, it would be—ah— 
wise to exercise considerable—ah— re- 
straint in the matter of corporal pun- 
ishment. We must be above all—ah— 
modern in our educational approach. 
We must not—ah—impair the—ah— 
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ego of the growing child. We must not and quizzical raising of his eyebrows. 


—ah—alienate our good parents.” “Good evening, Sister.” 
The priest surveyed the schoolyard, “Good evening, Father.” 
the church, and a few distant houses And Sister Michael hurried across the 


with his habitual frown. Then he looked _ street, remembering that she had prom- 
at Sister Michael as if to say some- ised to help Sister Placida, the nuns’ 
thing more, but thought better of it, housekeeper, in the canning of a few 
and instead favored her with a slight quarts of pickles. 


Shakers And Rollers 


Father Mazzuchelli, great pioneer missionary in Wisconsin and Illinois, 
has an interesting account in his Memoirs of certain Protestant activities 
which he encountered in his long journeys through his mission territory. The 
first half of the nineteenth century witnessed the golden age of the “camp 
meeting”, and describing this peculiar phenomenon in American life, the 
priest wrote as follows: 

“Thither assemble entire families—fathers, mothers, sons, daughters—of all 
ages, leaving their dwellings and daily occupations, carrying with them provi- 
sions and tents for the purpose of dwelling three or four days and nights 
in the woods. There five, six and even ten thousand of the sect pass the 
greater part of the day and night in listening to the ministers, in singing 
hymns and in praying, believing that thus they will obtain an immediate, 
direct influx of the Spirit of God. Many of the people, of the women 
especially, at such times become so agitated, so excited and carried away by 
religious fanaticism as to fall in convulsions, in fainting fits, with trembling 
of the whole body; transported by their fancies, believing that they see the 
Messias, they weep, laugh, dance, sing and pray, accompanying all this with 
violent bodily contortions and convulsions. ... It is said in the State of 
Kentucky in 1800 and for many years after, an epidemic of convulsions 
spread among the assemblies of the religious fanatics; some, so convulsed 
that head and feet met, rolled like a wheel along the earth; others rolled 
horizontally along, grovelling in the mud; some underwent violent contor- 
tions all over the body as if pierced with hot irons, sometimes constantly 
twisting the head around, and throwing the face from one shoulder to the 
other so as to hideously disguise the form. There were women whose hair 
rose upon the head at such times, and who seemed to hiss; others jumped 
around like frogs, assuming grotesque and horrible attitudes; others moved 


on all fours like a dog, and looking up into the face of the minister barked 
like these animals.” 


They Crowd the Place 


Let psychiatrists make what they will out of the owner of a night-club 


in Illinois who on a large sign at the entrance of his place makes the following 
boast: 


“Weak drinks—Poor Ventilation. 
One of the most unique night-clubs in Illinois.” 
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Character Test (67) 
L. M. Merrill 


On Cheating 


The instinctive repugnance that the human conscience has for the various 
forms of cheating is evidenced by the fact that one of the most biting epithets 
that tHe undisciplined usually hurl at those whom they dislike is that of 
“cheater”. Into the word are packed all the elements of smallness, meanness, 
hypocrisy, deceit, selfishness. 

Yet there are many forms in which cheating is practiced by people who 
want to be considered upright and honest by their neighbors. Of course it 
is because they think they can get away with it without being caught and 
losing their reputation that they descend to such things. They forget that 
such practices leave ugly marks on their characters, marks that are known to 
God and that eventually, either on earth or in the final judgment, will become 
clear to their fellow men. 

Cheating may be defined rather generally as an act of deceit whereby a 
person obtains something from another that is not his due. The word is 
popularly applied to many fields. 

1) There are those who cheat in their school work, for the sake of receiving 
better marks from their teachers than they deserve. The use of forbidden 
“ponies”, the secreting of answers to examination questions somewhere on 
their person when they are expected to show only what they have in their 
mind, copying someone else’s work, handing in plagiarized essays, etc., are 
all forms of cheating. 

2) There are those who make use of petty cheating at cards or other 
games of chance or partial skill. It makes no difference whether the game is 
for stakes or not. Cheating is always small and mean. 

3) There are those who make use of every opportunity to cheat public 
service officials of street car and railroad companies, of light and telephone 
utilities, etc. Because such companies are usually big, people think that 
small cheating will not be noticed. However, it cannot be missed in their 
characters. 

4) There are some who cheat in buying and selling and even in exchanging 
things with their friends, misrepresenting whatever they have to offer in 
order to receive more than is their due. 

Whatever one gains through cheating will have to be paid back with interest 
in shame. The ideal of absolute integrity and honesty in all one’s dealings 
with others is of supreme importance to every human being. 
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Advice from Mabel 


Appropriate, too, for the current football season. 


W. Karrer 


A YOUNG FELLOW in a football 
sweater was entering the store as the 
man at the head of the soda fountain 
was asking for his third glass of water. 
When Mabel had given it to him, she 
looked around for the new entry. He 
was seated at the far end, on the very 
last stool. 

“T suppose he thinks this is the kick- 
off,” she murmured, exasperated. 

Of late Mabel had taken to wearing 
arch-support shoes. The four to ten 
shift behind the fountain would force 
any girl to it. Of course she never wore 
them at any other time, pain or no pain. 

Mabel plodded the length of the store, 
stopped before this only other customer, 
raised her eyebrows in the form of a 
question, stared through her saucer eyes, 
forced a smile, and said, “Can I help 
you?” 

“Nothing right now . . . in a few 
minutes, if you don’t mind?” 

“Can’t make up your mind?” asked 
Mabel. 

“No, that’s not it.” 

Mabel felt the ache in her feet, and 
after only three hours, and here was this 
kid playing riddles. 

As she turned away, he fumbled out 
a question. “There hasn’t been anyone 
in the store looking for me, has there?” 

“You mean the police?” she asked. 

“Oh no, no. I mean...” 

He stumbled for the right word, a 
nondescript word, and Mabel under- 
stood the situation. 

“Oh,” she said, “you mean mada- 
moiselle?” 

Mabel had learned French at the 
Roxy, and had learned there too just 
when to use it. 
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He was confused. “Madame who?” 

Evidentally he knew less French than 
she. 

“You're waiting for someone, aren’t 
you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, what’s her name?” 

It was as if a military secret was 
being wrung from him. 

He swallowed with a gulping sound, 
and as he did so he said, “Sally.” 

Mabel repeated the name softly, this 
time in the role of an English matron. 
Her voice quivered. 

“Sally . . . isn’t that a beautiful 
name? Why it rhymes with ‘alley’, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Ves it does,” he said, not knowing 
just what she meant. 

Mabel went on, still rather softly: 
“T suppose you love her?” 

The man at the other end set down 
his water glass and climbed down from 
his place. 

“T was in love once,” she continued, 
“with the handsomest boy in school.” 

“You were?” 

“Ves,” 

“And ... did it last?” 

“No. Something dreadful happened.” 

“What was it?” 

“Well, he lost one of his front teeth 
playing football, and he looked so ter- 
rible after that that I gave him back 
his pin.” 

After a dramatic pause she resumed, 
“Do you play football?” Never was 
a question in so little need of an answer. 

“Yes,” he said, as if pleading guilty 
to a truant officer. “But do you think 
I ought to give it up?” 

Mabel could not remember when she 
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had been the object of such confidence. 

“That will depend on two things... 
on Sally, and on the condition of your 
teeth.” 

Mabel walked away. 

The football player faced the mirror 
before him in deep reflection. He bared 
his teeth and stared at them. Then 
he took a grip on them and shook his 
head back and forth. They were firm. 


His eye caught glance of a young 
lady entering the store. It was Sally. 
Before she could reach him a quick 
succession of thoughts rushed his mind. 
In seconds he had made a decision. His 
teeth were good at the moment. But 
what about Sally? He would ask her 
right here over the sodas. He would 
settle this thing once and for all, tonight. 








Printer’s Vocabulary 

It is interesting to recall in these times when the Catholic church is still 
being accused of forbidding her members to read and think for themselves 
how much the art of printing itself owes to the fostering influence of the 
Catholic church. This influence is indicated by the old ecclesiastical termin- 
ology still used by the craft, and Father John Brockmeier in the Western 
Catholic has compiled an interesting list of these terms: 

To begin with, Johann Gutenberg, the inventor of printing with movable 
type, was a Catholic, and the first printing press in England was set up by 
William Caxton and the Benedictine monks in Westminster Abbey. 

It was the abbeys and monasteries which in the beginning almost exclusively 
fostered the new invention, and this is proved by the churchly and Latin 
terms which are still used by printers. 

Thus the composing room is still called the chapel. 

The foreman of the chapel is “the father.” There are “aisles” of runways in 
the chapel. 

A case of type or a particular style of type is a “font”, because the old 
holy water fonts were convenient receptacles for the wooden blocks which 
formed the letters. . 

“Brevier” type was originally reserved for setting up breviaries. 

The “hell” box — or “hell” — is the receptacle for bad type. The old 
apprentice boy (traditionally mischievous) was the “printer’s devil.” 

Latin words are sprinkled freely through the printer’s terminology: in 
proof reading are used such Latin terms as “stet,” “dele,” “asterisk.” A slug 
or square of metal is a “quad” — from quadratus, or four-sided. In book- 
binding we have “folio,” “quarto,” “octavo,” etc., to designate the different 
foldings of the original sheets. 


Busy, Like a Bee? 


There are four and one-half million colonies of bees in the United States. 

These colonies produce annually 200 million pounds of honey. 

One pound of beeswax requires 10 to 15 pounds of honey. 

In areas where flowers are scarce, a bee will be required to fly as much as 
300,000 miles back and forth between flowers and hive in order to collect one 
pound of honey. 
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Games of America (2) 


Fifty Million Quarterbacks 


There is no greater phenomenon in America than the all but universal 
attention given to football every Saturday afternoon during the fall 


season. 


W. P. Hogan 


FOOTBALL is 80 years old and more 
popular than candy. Last January 1, 
American football fans feted themselves 
on twenty-one “bowl games”. The tradi- 
tional Rose, Sugar, Orange; the brand- 
new Salad, Delta, Evergreen, and all the 
in-betweens played to the cheers of 
500,000 holiday spectators. 

Sitting in easy chairs at home, 50,000,- 
000 (one third of America’s population) 
dialed NBC, CBS, or Mutual for their 
favorite games. This popularity evi- 
denced today began back in 1902 when 
Stanford lost to Michigan in the first 
“Rose Bowl” classic. 

Football’s meteoric growth has cap- 
tured the popularity crown and rules as 
King of Sports from September through 
December every year. 

But what is there in football to as- 
semble 3 million wild-eyed rooters every 
Saturday of the fall season to watch 
a college thriller? Why do the students 
in America’s 1700 colleges and univer- 
sities all want to test their prowess on 
the gridiron? 

It is because football has side-stepped 
and line-bucked its way into the sports 
limelight. Look at the statistics. In 
1947, for leading college games alone 
(419), the game drew 11,715,350 specta- 
tors. An average of 27,000 per game. 

Long before the striped referee toots 
the opening whistle for the start of a 
big game, more than a good-sized for- 
tune has been swallowed up by such 
noteworthy items as maintenance of 
stadium, salary of coach, football regalia, 
scouts, transportation, and salary of 
- players (the latter under the nice name 
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of “grant-in-aid” for college stars). 

Stadia are 20th century versions of 
the ancient Roman amphitheater, seat- 
ing anywhere from 10,000 to 110,000 
people. Los Angeles’ Coliseum, Chicago’s 
Soldier Field, Philadelphia’s Municipal 
Stadium and New Haven’s Yale Bowl, 
rank among the largest. The University 
of Michigan, a school that claims to 
have taught Notre Dame how to play 
football in 1887, spent two million 
dollars for a stadium. Three years ago 
they invested an additional $3,000,000 
for enlargement and a field-house. 
Rockne Memorial at Notre Dame cost 
$750,000. 

But after you have picked a site and 
surrounded it with a stadium, you are 
still not ready to hang out the football 
shingle. The team needs a long-visioned 
director. He is called the coach, or, if 
you played football in the last genera- 
tion, a coacher. His duty is to teach 
each player such fundamentals as whom 
to block, how to tackle, when to run, 
when to pass and how to play the 6-2-2-1 
defense. And there’s more to it than 
meets the eye. Amos Stagg, styled the 
“Grand Old Man” of football, has a 
good Christian education on the side. 
He never permitted his boys to smoke, 
drink or swear. There are 25,000 Stagg 
alumni in America today still benefiting 
from his good influence. 

Salaries for coaches depend on the 
size of the school, and the success of the 
team during the season. Coach Ray 
Eliot of Illinois got a raise of $10,000 
after the ’46 season. All he had to do 
was to win the Big Nine Conference and 





beat the UCLA Bruins, 45-13, in the 
Rose Bowl. 

Besides building a stadium and find- 
ing a coach, you still have to outfit the 
players. Do you realize that every one 
of the 45 squad members running out 
onto the field is wearing $108 worth of 
equipment? The canvas jackets, trousers 
and jersey caps of the old veterans in 
the ’80’s have been replaced by slick 
silks. Pants cost $25. Gaudy jerseys, 
which Stagg first embellished with nu- 
merals, cost $11.00. Seven-cleated shoes 
run another $12.00. Helmet, hip and 
shoulder pads take the remaining $45.00. 
Conservative estimates are made that 
All-American Tom Harmon had over 
$400 of equipment torn from his back 
during his college career. 

Another financial angle of modern 
football, born of the game’s rising popu- 
larity, and something seldom considered 
by laymen, is “scouting”. Teams like 
Army have 4 to 6 scouts covering their 
foremost rivals. Professional football 
especially has capitalized on scouting. 
These men note whether the backers-up 
play close or deep; whether the ends 
crash or drift. In general they try to 
spot any offensive weakness. Scouts are 
paid from $25 to $100 per game plus a 
liberal spending account. Coach Stagg 
acclaims his wife as one of the best in 
the business. She had thirty years of 
experience. In one game Mrs. Stagg 
charted plays from atop the grandstand 
and then telephoned her findings to her 
husband on the bench. The coach fol- 
lowed her advice on where to plug the 
holes. It worked. 

Another instance in which scouting 
proved its worth was in a Bear-Packer 
game. Luke Johnsos, adept Chicago 


Bear scout, was sitting next to the 
president of the Green Bay club. A 
nonchalant question started the trouble. 
“Would you care to see a touchdown?” 
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Luke asked. A jeer was his answer. 
Luke picked up his phone. A substitute 
from the Bear bench raced into the 
game, and Sid Luckman tossed a pass 
which was completed to the Packer 1 
yard line. The next time the Bears got 
possession Luke went through the same 
formalities. Only this time Luckman’s 
pass to end George Wilson went all the 
way for a touchdown. It’s a fact that 
Luke scores more touchdowns for the 
Bears than any man on the field, without 
even touching the ball. 

Twenty years ago football teams had 
little trouble getting players. For a $75 
or $100 salary, you could build a 200 
pound line. Today it’s different. End 
Jim Benton of the Los Angeles Rams 
collects $750 for a Sunday afternoon’s 
performance. Professional contracts 
range between $5,000 and $20,000 per 
season. Colleges have been hard-pressed 
by these increased inducements to play 
pro. However the alumni have lent a 
helping hand and it’s lateraled around 
slyly now that some college stars are 
better off financially than .their own 
coach, 

The Cleveland Browns Club of the 
All-American conference shows this foot- 
ball “big business” at its best. Owner 
Arthur McBride spent $280,000 before 
his team assembled to play a game. His 
coach, Paul Brown, took a $25,000 
salary. Premiums of $200 were scattered 
among the G.I.’s to insure the signing 
of contracts. The “Musical Majorettes”, 
a thirty-five piece swing band, all girls, 
ate up another $50,000. But even with 
all these expenses and the players’ con- 
tracts, the club still emerged with a 
$10,000 credit at the end of the season. 

Back in 1919, Curly Lambeau and his 
Green Bay Packers knew a different 
story. They enjoyed a very successful 
season, winning 10 out of 11 games. 
They scored 565 points to their op- 
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ponents 18. But at the end of the 
season when each player came to take 
his winnings, he received exactly $16.75. 
Just goes to show that when Americans 
take something to their heart they give 
it that “golden” touch. 

But football wasn’t always the ex- 
pensive, popular, thrill-jammed sport 
event known to Americans today. Al- 
though the game did not come over on 
the Mayflower it is as English as any- 
thing that did. Anglo-Saxons have al- 
ways been expert ate kicking things 
around. They first used the skulls of 
captured Danes. Later, when civiliza- 
tion took firmer root, balls were sub- 
stituted for skulls. These primitive balls 
were made of ox bladder covered with 
strong leather. India rubber came later. 

Football as we know it today had its 
first beginning at Rugby College, Eng- 
land. A student, William Webb Ellis, in 
the heat of a contest first picked up the 
elliptical shaped ball and ran for the 
goal. Since that historic day hands have 
played just as important a part in foot- 
ball as feet. 

In America, Rutgers and Princeton 
fought the first “intercollegiate game.” 
That was November 6th, 1869. But, 
after playing for a season, many Eng- 
lish rules were dropped and the game 
took on a revolutionary aspect. A drastic 
change, introduced as the “snap-back”, 
came in 1870. Harvard and Yale as- 
sumed leadership in forming rules for 
the new game and throwing out the 
older association (soccer) rules. 


Five years of chaos followed. Each 
team playing according to its own likes 
and dislikes necessitated the formation 
of a much-needed association. In 1868 
there were as many as 25 men on a side. 
Due to the influence of Yale’s Walter 
Camp the number of players was re- 
duced from 15 to 11 in the fall of 1880. 
At this time penalties came into use. All 


agreed that if the offensive team could 
not advance the ball 5 yards in 3 downs, 
it lost possession of the ball. But if the 
offensive team was pushed back 20 yards 
they could keep possession. In 1896, in 
a grudge game between Georgia and 
Alabama, the first huddle was tried. Ten 
years more of playing had elapsed before 
interference and blocking came into 
prominence. Imagine the bone-crushing 
tackles in those days! No wonder the 
ball carrier cried “down” at the end of 
play. The game was causing so many 
injuries in 1890 that Harvard accepted 
the services of Dr. William M. Conant 
as first full-time “team physician”. 

A modern fan would have been hard 
put to identify the playing field before 
1900. There were just the goal lines, 
boundary lines, two 25 yard lines and 
one 55 yard line marking the middle of 
the field. The latitudinal line every 5 
yards, added after the turn of the cen- 
tury, created the name “gridiron”. 

But the most spectacular and far- 
reaching change in football took place in 
1905. This was the addition of the 
“forward pass”. At Fairmount College 
(now Wichita U.) back Bill Davis 
tossed the oval ball into the arms of 
Arthur Selter. Washburn College of 
Topeka were the shocked victims. Col- 
leges rapidly accepted it everywhere. 
In 1907 Coach Eddie Cochems of St. 
Louis built his offense around the new 
weapon. But the play stepped into na- 
tional fame six years later when an 
insignificant mid-west college upset the 
mighty Army team, 35 to 13. That team 
was Notre Dame. The Gus Dorais- 
Knute Rockne combination was the un- 
known machine that battered mighty 
Army that historic day. 


Football swept the nation faster than 
flood-waters. Some 30 years after its 
beginning, 450 colleges, 6,000 high 
schools, and 1,500 non-educational 
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teams, went overboard for the game. 
The increase of games brought with it 
more injuries. The year 1909 recorded 
32 deaths from football. Immediately, 
authorities searched for ways to “safen- 
up” play. Statistics proved most players 
were injured when they were physically 
exhausted, so the rule of substitution 
came into vogue. Prior to this the whole 
team were 60 minute men; a player 
couldn’t re-enter if once removed from 
the field. 


The year 1912 brought a change in 
the size of the playing field. Formerly 
110 yards, it was shortened to an even 
100. Two 10 yard end zones were ex- 
tended beyond the goal-posts. This same 
year saw a new first down ruling. Since 
the inception of the forward pass, it had 
become too easy to gain 5 yards in 3 
attempts. The new rule declared that 
10 yards had to be gained in 4 downs, 
as it is still played today. The value of 
a touchdown was raised from 5 to 6 
points. 

Football’s popularity received its first 
set-back from World War I. Some 
schools discontinued play and attend- 
ance nose-dived. But Service teams kept 
alive interest, and at the end of the war 
football began a fresh boom. The game 
continued evolving through the ’20’s. 
Another innovation for scoring points 
after touchdowns permitted the use of 
the pass or running play. Drop-kicking 
became more difficult as the ball got 
smaller. 


In 1929 night football got under way. 
Colleges began to schedule games as far 
as 3 thousand miles from home. Students 
were ferried from city to city by air- 
planes so they would not miss classes. 
Or else classes were held while traveling 
on trains. Taxpayers presented Army 
with a $50,000 special train for its foot- 
ball journeys. Traveling out to play 
Stanford in California, one car was 


equipped with hot and cold showers, 
another had special muscle vibrators, 
ultra-violet ray machines and steam 
cabinets. Coach Bill Jones could stop 
the train at will and run out four com- 
plete elevens to limber up on the desert 
sands of Arizona. 


In 1931, 49 deaths shocked the foot- 
ball world. Educators decided football 
had to be reformed. The pile-ups after 
tackling were serious causes, so the rule 
was introduced that a knee or elbow of 
the runner touehing the ground auto- 
matically ended play. The famous “‘fly- 
ing-wedge” play was banned. Another 
ruling completed play when the runner 
completely finished his forward motion. 
Examining more statistics, another major 
cause of injuries was found to be the 
tenseness of the opening minutes of 
each game. A compulsory 3 minute team 
warm-up before each half was the solu- 
tion. Since these rules have been put 
into effect, deaths on the gridiron have 
been reduced by 50%. 


Two years later, 1933, a study was 
begun among the high school athletic 
associations of Nebraska. The purpose 
of this study was to ascertain why more 
schools were not participating in football 
competition. One reason was financial. 
The other and more common one was 
the small number of available players. 
Stephen Epler, then coaching at Chester, 
Nebraska, and head of the project, real- 
ized the necessity of solving this latter 
problem. The number of players on a 
football team had been subject to many 
changes. Even Walter Camp, back in 
1889, had said that football could be 
enjoyed by as few as 6 men on a side. 
But it wasn’t until 1934 that the first 
set of “six-man football” rules was de- 
vised and developed for schools with 
100 enrollment or less. Its popularity 
was electric. About 60 schools played 
6-man games during the autumn of 734. 
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Two seasons later the number of teams 
jumped to well over 500. On Sept. 26, 
1934, the first official six-man game was 
played under lights before a crowd of 
1,000 at Hebron College. Six-man play 
was never meant to replace the regular 
game but only to afford the thrills of 
football to 10,000 high schools whose 
enrollment of less than 100 makes 11- 
man football impossible. 


Schools and colleges nursed football 
through its infancy. Professionals 
stepped in during its adolescence and 
were a great boost in establishing foot- 
ball’s mass appeal. The Chicago Car- 
dinals, champions of last year, formed 
their first team in 1901. By 1915 there 
were over 1,500 semi-professional and 
professional football clubs in existence. 
The first impetus towards a national foot- 
ball league, believe it or not, came from 
a college coach, Bob Zuppke of Illinois. 
At the close of the ’17 season he com- 
plained in a speech: “Why is it, that 
just when my players begin to know 
something about football after three 
years I lose them?” It took three years 
to find the answer. In Canton, Iowa, on 
September 17, 1920, the American Pro- 
fessional Football Association (later to 
be known as the National Football 
League) was formed with Jim Thorpe 
as president. 


Not every sport could have stood the 
branching out that this professional as- 
sociation began. Yet, because of it, 
football became even more widely known 
and popular. More than ever before 
people became football conscious. 
Crowds of 80,000 were assembling all 
over the country demanding more and 
more thrills. The scoring had to be 
stepped up to please these growing 
crowds, so the professionals changed 
some of the college rules. First, the 
goal posts were moved up onto the goal 
line to induce more field goals. Secondly, 


they permitted a legal forward pass to 
be thrown from anywhere behind the 
line of scrimmage. College passes must 
be from 5 yards back. Thirdly, a runner 
who slips and falls does not automatic- 
ally down the ball but can get up and 
keep on running until opposing tacklers 
convince him otherwise. 


Enterprising businessmen saw an un- 
limited future for football. As early as 
’35, plans were laid for a second pro- 
fessional league. Boston, New York, 
Syracuse and Cleveland were interested 
in franchises. But the going was too 
difficult and the league folded up after 
one season. Ten years later a second 
and successful attempt was made. In- 
terested representatives met in St. Louis. 
There, in 1944, the All-American Con- 
ference was born. Two years were 
allotted to acquire rights on stadia, con- 
tract ball players, and hire coaches. 
Eight clubs opened the ’46 season with 
a 14 game schedule. James Crowley, 
ex-Notre Dame half back and one of the 
immortal four-horsemen, accepted the 
commissioner post. 


Professional football added color ga- 
lore. Attendance at all games, college 
and professional, mounted. In many 
points (some go so far as to say all), 
professional ball is head and shoulder- 
pads over college competition in skill, 
thrills, and just plain football. College 
coaches say this is only natural because 
they have to spend so much time teach- 
ing fundamentals. In professional foot- 
ball the majority of practice time is used 
in getting the men into shape and in 
learning new plays. A set of 400 varied 
plays is nothing exceptional in profes- 
sional circles. The Chicago Bears claim 
600 plays. More brawn, more ability 
and experience, if not more speed, and 
less time out for injuries give the pro- 
fessional fan a sixty minute game packed 
with unbelievable thrills. 
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Football owes an unpayable debt of 
gratitude to the professionals. They nur- 
tured and perfected football’s oldest 
formation, today styled the T. Sure, the 
Illinois team of 1912 ran from a wide 
T but the formation was later abandoned 
in favor of the “single wing”. To the 
Chicago Bears go thanks for today’s 
wide open football. They have used the 
T regularly since ’21. 

It’s been said the T is the simplest 
formation in football. Definitely it’s the 
most effective and exciting to watch. 
Operating behind a seven man line, the 
quarterback is directly behind and 
crouched almost underneath the center. 
Three other backs cross the T a few 
yards behind. Fans were first initiated 
into the potentialities of the T in 1930. 
Ralph Jones, then coach of the Bears, 
strengthened his offensive power with 
the use of the T deception. The now 
widespread ‘“man-in-motion” play was 
one of his specialties. Of course he had 
a Red Grange to do the tricks, but Red 
Grange has bowed out of the football 
ring while the T is still champion. 


The Chicago Bears’ center, George 
Trafton, introduced a great advantage 
to the T. Instead of the traditional way 
of handling the ball, he practically cen- 
tered the ball with one hand from an 
erect stance. This innovation made him 
a more effective blocker on every play. 
Centers nowadays have to master cer- 
tain twists of the ball to secure more 
accurate and speedier handling by the 
quarterback. Sid Luckman’s hands re- 
ceive a terrible pounding because of the 
T formation used by the Bears. His 
hands are so close to the ball when it 
is centered that the force of the impact 
has caused swelling which makes gentle 
handshaking painful. Two operations 
haven’t been able to eliminate this 
trouble. 


Professionals, although they intro- 


duced the T, have no monopoly on it. 
Clark Shaughnessy picked up the system 
while coaching the University of Chi- 
cago. In 1936, he and George Halas pro- 
duced 21 new and different ways of 
running around end from the T forma- 
tion. Shaughnessy moved to Stanford 
where his team took Rose Bowl honors 
in 1940. His T backfield of Albert, 
Kmetovic, Gallarneau and Stanley, rated 
with the best in the business. 


Every year more college coaches swing 
from single and double wing formations 
to the modernized T. Michigan is the 
exception. In 1942, Coach Leahy’s and 
Notre Dame’s turn came. The 37-13 
trouncing which the Chicago Bears ad- 
ministered to a highly touted All-Star 
team in ’41 during the last twelve min- 
utes of play opened Leahy’s eyes. Shelv- 
ing the Rockne style of football was no 
over-night job. Notre Dame had insti- 
tutionalized and identified herself with 
the shift and box. But Leahy knew a 
good thing when he saw it and set out 
to learn the T from the bottom up. He 
wasn’t satisfied with watching the Bears 
in action. He met Quarterback Sid Luck- 
man and spent hours in his hotel room 
studying his intricate pivots. He con- 
sulted with George Halas and was re- 
ferred to Hunk Anderson to learn the 
line assignments. Even a trip to check 
with Clark Shaughnessy, then coaching 
University of Maryland, was considered 
essential. With spring and fall practice 
sessions exclusively on the T, Notre 
Dame was ready for the change. From 
here on the story is better known. After 
a slow first season, the “Fighting Irish” 
came back in ’43 to rank among the top 
teams of the nation. They won 9 games, 
losing only the final game to Great Lakes 
Naval Training team 19-14 in the clos- 
ing minutes of play. Since then, Notre 
Dame and the T have gone hand in 
hand. In fact Leahy himself has so 
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mastered the formation that he was able 
to administer a beating to his own 
teachers, Halas, Anderson, Luckman, in 
the 1947 All-Star game by a score of 
13 to 0. 

What’s the secret of football’s popu- 
larity? It’s impossible to enumerate all 
the factors. But every fan knows that a 
football game means 60 playing minutes 
of electrifying suspense. Anything can 
and does happen. Every boy gets his 
first yen for the game around his 7th 
year. Kenilworth, Illinois grammar 
school, has capitalized on this. They 
have a 160 enrollment and all participate 
in football; 40 dollars outfit each in 
miniature uniforms. A regular coach 
teaches them proper stance, blocking 
and tackling. With a line which aver- 
ages only 60 pounds, they run regular 
T formation plays. When one of these 
fleet-footed future All-Americans is 
stopped with an extra hard block, it’s 
not surprising to see him scramble to 
his feet with eyes full of tears. 

There are those who say that Amer- 
ican college football has developed into 
something that bodes more evil to the 


country than good. They point to the 
venal means used to recruit and reward 
star players from high school ranks, 
who are still called “amateurs,” and are 
thus taught deception very early in life; 
to the power that loyal alumni, who are 
often more concerned about having a 
good football team at their alma mater 
than a high scholastic reputation, wield 
over college authorities; to the degrading 
of scholastic standards in favor of those 
who can play good football but are no 
great shakes at book learning; to the 
fact that outlays for football teams far 
exceed, in some instances, outlays for 
the promotion of education; to the 
bizarre situation in which football 
coaches are sometimes the top-salaried 
men of an entire college staff. There is 
much to what these serious critics have 
to say. It is too bad that a sport that 
so well develops courage, quick thinking, 
sturdy muscles and fine sportsmanship in 
the youth of America, should be over- 
shadowed by abuses. Perhaps some day 
Americans may find a way to eliminate 
all the abuses and keep all the good that 
can come from the sport of football. 


Gone To The Dogs 


Occasionally in our own day a dog wanders into the church during services, 


causing some little disturbance. 


Evidently the situation was much worse 


two or three centuries ago, when dogs were considerably more plentiful. 
There is ample historical evidence for the existence in those days of a certain 
church functionary who was known as the “dog-whipper.” It was his duty 
to keep a sharp eye out for canine visitors to church on Sunday morning, 
and promptly to eject them from the edifice. He was even furnished with 
a pair of tongs, large and rather cruel looking, for the discharge of this 
office. In the old churchwardens’ accounts of the cathedral of Wakefield in 
England can be seen the following entries: 


“1616. Paid to Craystork for whipping ye doggs 


1624. Paid to the dog-whipper.... 


1625-1628. Paid to Lyght Owler few aiostne seen. 
1664. Dog-whipper for his quarter wages... 


...0 50 
.....0 20 
-.0 14 
.0 40 


1708. For hatts, shoes, and hoses for edits -_ daabione. a 0 18 6” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: An argument that is frequently brought up in discussions among 
married people about birth control is this: “What do priests, who are un- 
married, know about the difficulties of having children? What do they know 
about the pain that a mother must endure, the worries of a father, the 
economic problems of large families, etc? If they had some experience of 
these things they would sing a different tune about birth control.” 


Solution: A priest might well answer this form of self-defense among many 
who are disobeying God’s laws in the same kind of language. “What do 
married folk know about the price that a priest must pay for the celibacy 
that makes him capable of unrestricted service to his people? What do they 
know of the long years of strict discipline and training, the constant self- 
watchfulness and prayer, the sharp resistance that must be given to every 
suggestion of evil when he must deal with all the evils of the world? The 
strongest natural instincts of every human being are toward marriage, a 
family, a home. The priest has renounced the fulfillment of these instincts for 
the love of God and of all his fellow-men. If people knew something of the 
price of that renunciation they would sing a different tune than that the 
priest has no right to talk because he has no experience.” 

The main point is, however, that the priest, who walks the path of complete 
self-renunciation in matters of sex, only reaffirms in his preaching the divine 
law that married people are not to misuse the privileges of marriage, no 
matter what the renunciation of such abuse may cost them. He says no word 
against the privileges; he rejoices in the happiness and rewards that marriage 
brings to his people; but he has a divine commission to warn them against 
the abuses that imperil both their happiness on earth and their souls. To say 
that the priest has no right to speak about birth-control because he has no 
experience of birth, is to take morality out of the control of God, whose will 
the priest but echoes, and to subject it to expediency. Of course, if expediency 
be the measure of morality, then the priest himslf is the world’s greatest fool, 
and anything goes in marriage. 
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Hope for the Epileptic 


The word “epilepsy” is one of fearful mystery to some people, and 
the sight of a seizure terrifies them. Everybody should know these 


simple facts concerning it. 


H. J. O’Connell 


OVER 350,000 adults in the United 
States suffer from the convulsive seizures 
known as epilepsy. This number mounts 
into the millions if the population of 
the entire world is taken into considera- 
tion. Often the lives of these men and 
women are rendered needlessly unhappy 
by the ignorance, superstition, and mis- 
information which color the popular 
attitude toward this mysterious disease. 
Social disgrace, fear of insanity, exclu- 
sion from education and work, and ill- 
considered legislation in many cases 
add to the burden already imposed by 
their affliction. Indeed, the fears and 
social consequences of epilepsy are often 
worse for the victim and his family 
than the condition itself. 

A great deal of this added suffering 
is entirely unnecessary. Correct infor- 
mation, préper treatment, and the de- 
veloping of a sensible outlook on the 
part of the epileptic and those who 
live with him can do much to ease the 
burden, and render life tolerable, even 
enjoyable, for these countless thousands 
of persons. 

Epilepsy is not a single disease, as 
was once supposed, but is a name given 
to many different conditions, which are 
the result of many different causes. In 
fact, the term has so many unfortunate 
connotations, and carries with it so much 
of the superstition and ignorance of 
past ages that many medical men rec- 
ommend that it be dropped altogether. 
All the conditions to which the name 
“epilepsy” is applied are characterized 
by sudden, periodically recurring attacks 
of unconsciousness, or disturbed con- 


sciousness, either with or without con- 
vulsions. Contrary to common belief, 
not all attacks cause the epileptic to 
lose consciousness completely, or fall 
into a convulsion. There are minor 
seizures, called petit mal, in which the 
person merely has moments of blank- 
ness, becomes tense and pale, loses track 
briefly of what he was saying or doing, 
and then quickly comes back to himself 
and goes on with his occupation. Such 
minor attacks may even go unnoticed 
by those around. 

The major attack, or grand mal, is, 
however, unmistakeable. The victim, 
perhaps with a sudden cry, falls to the 
ground unconscious, becomes rigid, 
froths at the mouth, and begins rhyth- 
mically to contract and relax the muscles 
of the arms and legs. The eyes are 
often rolled upward, the pupils fixed. 
Frequently the tongue is bitten, and 
control lost over the bladder and bowels. 
In such a major attack, four distinct 
phases can be distinguished: 

1) The aura, or preliminary phase, 
in which certain signs, different for each 
individual, warn him that a seizure is 
coming on. The person may have a 
sensation of giddiness, hear buzzing 
noises, see flashes of light or color, ex- 
perience numbness or tingling in the 
hands and feet, or notice an uncom- 
fortableness at the pit of the stomach. 
Some epileptics have a sense of exalta- 
tion and extreme well-being just before 
an attack. This preliminary stage is 
often long enough for the individual 
to take steps to protect himself against 
injury. After the aura, there usually 








follows a sudden cry, and the person 
falls into complete unconsciousness. 

2) The tonic phase, lasting as a rule 
from thirty to ninety seconds, is marked 
by rigidity of the body, caused by 
contraction of the muscles. This spasm 
sometimes stops the breathing, and a 
blueuess then begins to spread over the 
face and limbs. 

3) The clonic phase, which follows 
immediately, can be recognized by a 
rhythmic contracting and relaxing of 
the muscles of the arms, legs, and other 
parts of the body. Sometimes only one 
group of muscles is affected, in other 
cases several. It is this alternative con- 
traction and expansion of the muscles 
that causes froth to appear at the mouth, 
the biting of the tongue, and involuntary 
bladder and bowel movements. Usually 
the clonic phase lasts only three or four 
minutes. 

4) The coma, a condition resembling 
sleep, is the final stage of the attack. 
This may continue for a few minutes, 
or even for hours. When the patient 
awakes, he may be drowsy and be- 
wildered, or may carry out semi-auto- 
matic acts, such as taking off his clothes. 
Very often after the coma has passed, 
he experiences a sensation of relief, and 
feels better than before the seizure. 

Another, less common form of epi- 
leptic attack is the psycho-motor, in 
which the person does not fall into a 
convulsion, but becomes dazed and con- 
fused, has a tantrum, or performs un- 
reasonable and purposeless acts, such 
as destroying the furniture, or empty- 
ing out the contents of dresser-drawers. 
He may not be completely unaware of 
what he is doing, but cannot give an 
explanation of his actions. In such a 
state, the individual sometimes becomes 
violent and commits vicious, and even 
criminal acts. Fortunately, however, 
deeds of this kind are comparatively 
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infrequent. Neither the ordinary epi- 
leptic nor his family need have any 
fear of such happening. 

The immediate cause of a convulsive 
seizure consists in some form of brain 
irritation. Brain tumors, lesions, scar- 
tissue, atrophy, infections such as men- 
ingitis and encephalitis, abscesses, and 
blood-clots, can all produce convulsive 
attacks. Certain chemical abnormalities, 
for instance, too high or too low a per- 
centage of sugar in the blood, can have 
the same effect. 

However, it is a fact of experience 
that these same conditions cause con- 
vulsions in some individuals, but not 
in others. Moreover, even the removal 
of these causes does not stop the seizures 
in some cases. Hence, medical men are 
of the opinion that some persons have 
a certain predisposition to epilepsy, or, 
as they call it, a low convulsive thresh- 
old. Just what is the nature of this 
predisposition is not yet known. 

It is clear that chemical and organic 
conditions, such as described, can pro- 
duce convulsions. However, in about 
60% of those subject to seizures no 
such cause can be discovered. In these 
individuals there is no evidence of the 
existence of an organic or chemical cause 
for the condition. The brain and other 
organs appear quite normal, even when 
examined under a microscope. What, 
then, causes the seizures in such per- 
sons? Thus far, science must humbly 
confess that it does not know. This 
does not mean that there is no cause 
for the attacks, but simply that up to 
now no adequate cause has been found. 
It has been discovered however, that 
the electrical waves sent off by the brain 
of those subject to seizure, as measured 
by an encephalograph, present a some- 
what abnormal pattern. This indicates 
that epilepsy is a sort of interference 
with the rhythm of the brain waves. In 
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some manner, not yet known, the elec- 
trical energy of the brain, instead of 
being discharged in an orderly stream, 
suddenly breaks over the dam in a 
flood, and sends wild impulses to the 
muscles and nerves, thus producing the 
state we call a convulsion. 

Even though all the causes of epi- 
lepsy are not known, this does not 
imply that fairly satisfactory methods 
of treatment have not been discovered. 
More, indeed, has been learned about 
epilepsy, especially with regard to its 
practical treatment, in the last fifteen 
years, than in the whole previous his- 
tory of the world. It is safe to say 
that under proper medical care about 
two patients out of three can be ren- 
dered free of major attacks, and an even 
larger per cent can be helped. Of course, 
the precise outlook in any particular 
case depends upon the cause of the 
condition and its amenability to treat- 
ment. 

Modern methods of treatment of con- 
vulsive seizures include: 1) surgery, 
where there is a tumor or other source 
of pressure on the brain. 2) the use of 
anti-convulsant medicines. It is espe- 
cially in this field that progress has 
been made in recent years. The bro- 
mides, phenobarbital (also called lu- 
minal), and dilantin are the drugs most 
commonly used. Such remedies, of 
course, should be taken only under the 
guidance of a physician; otherwise seri- 
ous consequences can result. Especially 
is it dangerous to respond to the ad- 
vertisements in cheap magazines and 
newspapers, and begin doctoring oneself 
with patent concoctions. 

To the use of medicine as prescribed 
by the doctor, it is necessary to add 
the institution of a reasonable and well- 
regulated program of life. Exercise in 
the open air which produces a healthy 
fatigue, but not over-fatigue, is of pri- 
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mary importance. The development of 
interests and hobbies is also helpful in 
establishing a state of mind favorable 
to cure. Moreover, such pleasant oc- 
cupations take the patient’s mind off 
himself, and make life worth living, 
even when the attacks cannot be entirely 
prevented. One of the worst things for 
such people is just to wait around for 
the next attack to occur. Attention to 
diet will also aid in preventing seizures. 
Regularity of meals (and of sleep) is 
essential. Foods difficult to digest, and 
such as are gas-producing should be 
avoided. Alcoholic drinks must be taken 
with strict moderation, preferably not 
at all. Experience has shown that alco- 
hol is harmful to the epileptic. Smoking, 
however, need not ordinarily be forbid- 
den. It is important, too, that disturb- 
ing emotional problems be eliminated 
from the person’s life, so that he can 
lead a calm and orderly existence. 

The observance of such a program, 
and the use of the aid which modern 
science provides, can prevent major 
seizures in about two out of three pa- 
tients, and in the remainder can render 
the attacks less frequent. There is, then, 
no reason for pessimism or despair. 
Most epileptics can lead normal, happy, 
and useful lives. 

However, for the production of such 
a favorable result, it is necessary that 
the patient cooperate intelligently and 
faithfully with the doctor. Treatment 
should begin as early as possible. For 
the longer the attacks are allowed to 
go unchecked, the more difficult it is to 
arrest them, and the greater the likeli- 
hood of brain damage. Perfect regular- 
ity in taking the prescribed medicine, 
and exact obedience in following his 
routine of life, is demanded of the pa- 
tient. Neglecting to take the medicine 
even one time is likely to bring on a 
major attack. The person subject to 
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seizures should be trained, even in the 
case of children, to assume the respon- 
sibility for his own daily routine. He 
can also assist the doctor by giving an 
exact description of any attacks that 
may occur, and by reporting any un- 
usual conditions, such as headache, 
drowsiness, or skin rashes, which some- 
times result from the medicine used. 
The family of the epileptic must also 
do its part. During an attack, the first 
rule is to remain calm. Convulsions 
are not contagious; nor will they hurt 
those who witness them. Actually, at 
such times there is nothing to be done, 
except to see that the person does not 
injure himself. The bystanders may be 
able to break the patient’s fall, keep 
him from burning himself against a 
stove or radiator, and aid circulation 
by loosening the clothing. Since epi- 
leptics often bite their tongue quite 
severely, it is wise, if possible, to insert 
a soft pad, such as a folded handker- 
chief or glove, between the back teeth 
on one side of the mouth. Witnesses 
will spare the person embarrassment on 
his return to consciousness by acting 
as though nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. The more casually the attack is 
taken, the better for all concerned. 
Outside the time of seizure, the fam- 
ily can help by seeing that prompt 
medical attention is provided, by sup- 


plying necessary information to the 
doctor, and by establishing a secure 
and peaceful home-life for the patient. 
The epileptic should not be coddled and 
over-protected; nor, on the other hand, 
should he be made to feel that he is 
an outcast, a burden, or a social dis- 
grace to his family. Self-reliance and 
courage are very valuable assets for 
such a person, and the family can do 
a great deal to help develop them. Of 
course, relatives should also assist him 
in securing the education and training 
necessary to support himself in life. 
This is often a difficult problem; but 
loving interest and persevering effort 
can usually find a way. 

In this way, by the intelligent co- 
operation of patient, family, and phy- 
sician, a full and even happy life can 
be assured for the thousands of men 
and women affiicted by convulsive seiz- 
ures. There is, then, it must be repeated, 
no call for hopelessness or dark despair 
either for the victims of epilepsy or for 
their families. Using what human means 
are available, and preserving in his heart 
trust in God, Who permits no suffering 
without at the same time giving the 
grace to bear it, the epileptic can look 
forward to a contented and useful life, 
just as the other men and women around 
him. 


First Lesson 


At the Sulpician church in Paris the Prince of Conde found himself next to 


a seminarian. 


After observing the young man for a time, the dignitary’s curiosity was aroused 
sufficiently so that he leaned close to the student and whispered this question: 

“What are you taught at the seminary?” 

There was no answer to his question forthcoming, even when the prince had 
repeated it several times. But at length the young man was goaded into saying 
something. With no trace of human respect, but with more than a trace of 


acidity, he whispered: 


“In the seminary we are taught to keep silence in church.” 
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American Towns 


Black River Falls, Wisconsin 


Here is the America of the small town, and how it started and how 


it grew. 


E. F. Miller 


BLACK RIVER FALLS is a city in 
the State of Wisconsin, two hundred 
and fifty-four miles north of Chicago 
and sixty-nine miles west of Lake Mich- 
igan. The population is about twenty- 
two hundred people, consisting of the 
usual potpourri of races from other lands 
that have been Americanized through the 
passage of the years. The Black River 
intersects the town, lying in a valley 
and separating the railroad station and 
Hard Scrabble (a suburb of Black River 
Falls) from the main street and the 
principal residential section. The soil 
is for the most part sandy although there 
are areas of marshland which have been 
turned into cranberry farms and through 
whose yield the Christmas and Thanks- 
giving dinners of innumerable fellow 
countrymen in all parts of the United 
States are supplied with the trimming 
that is proper primarily to those festi- 
vals. Large tracts of woodland sur- 
round the town and make it a ren- 
dezvous for hunters during the deer 
season. The territory is known as one 
of the more fruitful centers of hunting 
in the state, and it is of little moment 
to the citizens to see car after car drive 
down the main street at the height of 
the season with a stalwart deer lying 
prone upon the fender. 

There are many fine homes in Black 
River Falls. One such home has a huge 
lion, done in iron, on the front lawn. 
The purpose of this lion is only orna- 
mental, not protective. Another home 
is pointed out as having cost the owner 
$40,000; and the improvements are still 
not completed. Most of the homes are 
solid, wooden structures, indicating the 
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solidity and well-being of the people 
who inhabit them. But the main street 
is the chief attraction of Black River 
Falls. It begins at the bridge which 
spans the stream and more or less ends 
at the public library. It is fitting that 
at one terminus there should be a fine 
hotel and that at the other end there 
should stand a substantial library. In 
that way both the body and mind of 
weary travelers can be provided for with 
a minimum of trouble on their part. 
In between the hotel and the library 
are the usual northland stores—hard- 
ware emporia, selling every kind of fish- 
ing tackle and hunting equipment; shoe 
stores dealing in a multiple variety of 
boot and heavy foot wear; and clothiers, 
specializing in mackinaws and hunting 
jackets. Although the predominant tone 
of the main street is that which is asso- 
ciated with the outdoors, still there are 
stores that have surrendered to the more 
delicate tastes of the times, and adver- 
tise in their windows the filmy, flimsy 
things that women love, and the more 
citified cut of clothes that men are at- 
tracted to who have given up the woods 
in favor of finance and business. Two 
me ~g picture theatres display their 
tinsele. brightness at strategic points, 
and the inevitable drug store can be 
found in the very center of things, where 
high school pupils lean on the counter 
and drink their colored waters while 
they discuss the usual inanities of 
youth, 

All that makes up the typical Ameri- 
can town can be found in Black River 
Falls. It differs from towns in other 
parts of the country only in this that 
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it presents to the outsider a facade of 
freshness and cleanness that are un- 
doubtedly the result of its northern loca- 
tion. It may be only the result of im- 
agination; but one cannot help but feel 
on beholding the woods and the hills, the 
blue sky overhead and the narrow river 
tumbling and turning amongst the huge 
boulders in the valley, that this is a 
place that has been washed and purified 
by snows and winds of mighty fierce- 
ness and intensity. The truth of the 
matter is, the climate is quite temperate, 
even though the winters do become 
rigorous at times, with temperatures far 
below zero and snow piled high on every 
side. The ancients tell the story that 
one year the melting of the snow caused 
so great a flood that many of the resi- 
dents were completely washed out of 
their homes. Since then a dam has been 
constructed over the Black River so as 
to control the waters when they begin 
stretching and yawning after the long 
rest of winter. Nor did the flood ever 
repeat itself. 

Another unique feature of Black River 
Falls is the names of its surrounding 
and neighboring towns. Roaring Creek 
is off in one direction while Shamrock 
is off in another. Sparta lies a few miles 
to the west. The Indians undoubtedly 
named Black River Falls and Roaring 
Creek, for the Indians were far more 
gifted with imagination in some things 
than were the pale faces who succeeded 
them. But Sparta must have been named 
by a school teacher who specialized in 
the history of the Greeks. Shamrock, 
too, very likely had its origin in the 
minds of white Irishmen. Between these 
towns there are no street cars or sub- 
ways. But there is a display of scenery 
so gorgeous that few places in the coun- 
try can surpass it. It is easily under- 
standable why the Indians, living in so 
grand a panorama of natural beauty, 


should develop a keen and vivid im- 
agination. 

Even though most Americans have 
never heard of Black River Falls, the 
town has a history that goes far back, 
almost to the first days of the Republic.. 
In the year 1818 a man by the name 
of Rolette came over from Prairie du 
Chien (a matter of some one hundred 
miles) and set up a mill. It is not hard 
to figure out why he left the compara- 
tive comfort of the log cabin town of 
Prairie du Chien in order to rough it 
in the wilderness of what is now Black 
River Falls. The territory was com- 
pletely covered with virgin forest. Here 
was a fortune if a man could only hold 
on long enough to earn it. But Rolette 
could not hold on long enough. The 
Winnebago Indians paid him a visit, 
and strangely enough, in view of the 
fact that they had only been born on 
the land and had lived on it through 
their forefathers for hundreds of years, 
claimed the land for their own, and told 
the trespasser Rolette to move on. He 
looked at the Indians and decided to 
follow their suggestion. It seemed better 
to be poor and alive than dead and 
rich in the possession of a claim over 
a vast stretch of forest. He moved on, 
giving the place back to the natives 
and considering himself lucky that he 
had escaped with his life. 

But the natives were not left in peace 
very long after their expulsion of 
Rolette. In 1838 a wood-chopping com- 
pany, headed by Andrew Wood, ap- 
peared on the scene, and in some way 
or another got the Indians to cede over 
the site to the newcomers. Nothing is 
said in the records of fire water and 
colored beads. But possibly they were 
used as a means of exchange, for shortly 
afterwards the Indians repented of the 
deal, and once more demanded that the 
pale faces depart. This time they made 
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their demand to a certain D. J. Spaul- 
ding who had come with a party of 
seventeen men to make a bit of profit 
(like the others) on the trees. He was 
in no humor to bandy words with 
Indians, for his journey had been a 
hard one. When about one hundred 
and forty miles from his destination, 
the boat on which he was riding froze 
fast to the river, and he had to get out 
and begin to walk. The temperature 
was thirty below zero, and more than 
once, as he and his companions plodded 
along, they broke through the ice of the 
rivers and the lakes which they were 
forced to cross and got soaked to the 
skin. This did not make for camaraderie. 
In fact the report has been handed 
down that “they swore like troopers” 
every time such accidents took place. 
There is never sufficient cause for swear- 
ing like troopers; but if there were a 
sufficient cause, it was present here. 
Eventually Spaulding arrived at a 
good site for his purpose and began 
work on the saw mill, only to be im- 
mediately challenged by the Indians 
who by grunts and signs intimated that 
it would please them considerably if 
he would betake himself and his friends 
away at once. The expedient that 
Spaulding used to change their minds 
was not one usually recommended in 
international councils; but it worked. 
He invited the red men into a back 
room of the log cabin that stood on 
the premises in order to get out of the 
cold, and then excused himself on the 
plea that he wanted to talk over the 
matter with his confreres. His “talking 
over” consisted in arming the men with 
rifles. It was easy after that to per- 
suade the Indians to go home, or rather 
to another part of their home, and not 
to come back. They went. Neither did 
they come back. The work on the saw 
mill continued, and it was not long be- 
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fore a flourishing business in logs was 
going on in the middle of the forest. 
But Spaulding’s troubles were not 
over. One day a group of Mormons 
moved in on the property, maintaining 
that the wilderness was the Lord’s, and 
that no gentile claim would be respected 
by the saints. They wanted timber for 
a temple that they were building in 
Nauvoo, Illinois. Again Spaulding was 
equal to the occasion. With twenty men 
carrying the same guns that had rea- 
soned with the Winnebagoes, he ap- 
proached the elder who was in charge 
and asked him if he was aware of the 
fact that he was trespassing on another 
man’s land. The elder replied that he 
was fully cognizant of the fact, but that 
it did not make a bit of difference to 
him. He had received a revelation. 
Whereupon Spaulding told his men to 
prepare their weapons. Then addressing 
the elder in a firm voice, he said: “I'll 
give you an hour to get out of this, and 
if you are not gone in that time, there 
may not be more saints in heaven, but 
I’m certain that there will be fewer on 
earth.” The saints withdrew. When 
they sent up a small army of sixty men 
and one hundred guns a few months 
later, Spaulding countered with a com- 
pany of Federal troops that he had 
secured from the government post in 
Prairie du Chien. That definitely ended 
the trouble, and Black River Falls from 
that time was firmly established. 
Slowly the village grew. New settlers 
moved in from other parts of the coun- 
try. New homes were erected and the 
old log cabins were torn down. Places 
of trade and business were opened up 
for the convenience of the people. And 
with this splurge of physical progress 
cultural progress went hand in hand. A 
clearing was made in the forest, and a 
small school house was put up wherein 
not only the three R’s were taught but 
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wherein also lectures were given after 
class hours on such burning topics as 
politics, temperance and salvation. Tem- 
perance, or prohibition, was the most 
popular topic, at least as far as the 
speakers were concerned. It seems that 
the pioneers had a great taste for spirits 
—the kind that come in bottles—and 
consumed the same with uninhibited 
diligence. A boatload of supplies ar- 
rived at town one day, its cargo con- 
sisting of two barrels of flour, five bar- 
rels of pork and twenty-five barrels of 
whiskey. Thus, the lectures on temper- 
ance, which the people enjoyed very 
much even though there is no account 
of their emptying the barrels in the 
Black River, drew large crowds and 
filled the listeners with culture. In due 
time a jail was put up also as a sign 
of progress and civilization. But it was 
not very strongly built. Made of pine 
planks, it furnished no problem for a 
Houdini to solve if a prisoner really 
wanted to go home. Most prisoners left 
by night, sometimes through the side 
of the building, sometimes merely by 
the method of lifting the door off its 
hinges, but generally by opening the 
window and jumping a few feet to the 
ground. If the jail was not a place 
calculated to keep dangerous characters 
away from society, it was at least a 
symbol of the order that was beginning 
to shape up in the town. 

With the introduction of the jail it 
was necessary to found a court, for no 
man in America is punished for a crime 
until he has been tried by a panel of 
his peers. The first victim to be brought 
before the new court was a man accused 
of having committed the ugly crime of 
rape not once but several times. With 
the court room crowded to the doors, 
the sentence was handed down—a $2,000 
fine and a promise from the criminal 
that he would never do so bad a thing 
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again. After the decision everybody 
went home including the accused, satis- 
fied that civilized justice had at long 
last begun to reign over the rugged 
region of the Black River. The court of 
Black River Falls has never ceased to 
function from that time until the present 
day. 

In the midst of all these cultural ad- 
vancements it was only natural that 
the thoughts of the more substantial 
elements amongst the citizenry should 
turn to religion. What is culture with- 
out religion? As far back as the year 
1660 a Jesuit by the name of Pere Rene 
Menard had bivouacked in the area 
and had said Mass under the open sky. 
But he had passed on leaving little trace 
of his accomplishments behind. For a 
long time after that there was no organ- 
ized religion for the people. In 1840 
an itinerant Baptist preacher whose 
name was Rev. Snow stopped over for 
awhile and painted glowing pictures of 
brimstone and fire which would be the 
lot of those who persisted in their re- 
fusal to be saved. He maintained that 
he was not “eddicated” and had no 
“Jarnin,” nor did he exaggerate in his 
avowal, for he could neither read nor 
write. His main appeal was for a greater 
“searchin” of the Scriptures, which in 
his case was done exclusively by his 
wife who had acquired some “larnin” 
earlier in her life. In a short time nobody 
came out to hear Rev. Snow any longer 
because, as the rumor went around, “he 
was found out to be a great liar.” 
Eventually he drifted to Iowa where he 
landed in jail for stealing a horse. 

Not until 1847 was a move made to 
set up one of the recognized forms of 
Christianity within the limits of the 
town. It finally came about in this wise. 
A group of men were in the bar of the 
Shanghai House (the hotel of those 
days), doing what is universally done 
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in bars, when suddenly, as though by 
inspiration, a certain W. T. Price sug- 
gested that in view of the steady ad- 
vances made in the town, the services 
of a bona fide preacher were imperative. 
The idea was acclaimed by all present. 
But what denomination should be 
chosen? There were so many different 
shades of belief in the world that it 
was hard to figure out which one was 
best. Well, it would not make much 
difference, for even though one par- 
ticular religion were selected, still the 
worshipers could believe pretty much 
as they desired. Was not the Bible an 
open book to be read as the spirit 
moved? A drink was had all around. 
And then it was decided to give a call 
to the Rev. Wood of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. It did not take the 
minister very long to put in his appear- 
ance once he received the invitation. 
But his first survey of the congregation 
was not encouraging. While in the very 
act of converting a man, the prospective 
Christian would whip out a bottle of 
whiskey and with a slap on the preach- 
er’s shoulder, cry out: “How about a 
drink, Reverend, to keep the devil 
away?” Rev. Wood was deadly opposed 
to liquor in any shape or form. To him 
it was a brew concocted in hell and 
stirred by Satan himself. How could he 
renew the face of these people if they 
persevered in their unholy drinking? In 
the beginning he conducted his services 
in the lobby of the Shanghai House, and 
more than once he had to send out to 
the bar for the brother whose duty it 
was to give a note for the hymn. As 
soon as the hymn was under way, the 
brother would again disappear. Nor did 
the minister have any doubt as to where 
he went. It is to the credit of Rev. 
Wood that he remained at his post. 


Bible in hand, he continued his work,,. 


organizing singspirations, promoting fel- 
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lowship and shaking hands with those 
who fell within his shadow. 

As the years went on various other 
churches came into being, disappeared 
and arose again, each one adding its 
bit of culture, if not belief, to the grow- 
ing town. The Congregationals were 
founded by Rev. Bigelow in 1857, but 
they did not last long. They sold their 
church to the Episcopalians who in turn 
had difficulty in maintaining a steady 
audience. They turned over the build- 
ing to the Norwegians. It is difficult to 
say what interpretation of the Bible is 
preached on the premises now. One of 
the more important Protestant churches 
of the present day is ministered to by 
a Rev. Hus. It is not known whether 
or not he is a relative of the historical 
John Hus. But his name is very fitting; 
and as far as it is known, no one has 
as yet made a move to burn him at a 
stake. 

The Catholic religion was officially 
introduced into town in 1872, and has 
been growing ever since. At first there 
were few followers of this most ancient 
of all faiths, and those who did adhere 
to it held their services in a small, un- 
impressive structure that would hardly 
be noticed by a visitor unless it were 
pointed out. But mysteriously, while 
the other religions were rising and de- 
clining, this one was growing, with the 
number of Catholics becoming so great 
that it was found necessary to erect 
a new church. Selecting a spot at the 
end of the main street and one that 
could be seen by all on approaching the 
town, the parishioners toiled and sacri- 
ficed until now they have not only one 
of the most beautiful buildings in Black 
River Falls but also one of the finest 
churches in all Wisconsin. Two people, 
Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald, must be men- 
tioned for their extraordinary persistence 
and wonderful generosity in seeing the 
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project to a successful consummation. 
Their names will always be held in bene- 
diction by the members of the parish. 
Father Leander Koopman, the present 
pastor, is a young man of large vision, 
whose zeal and charity are greatly re- 
sponsible for the fervor and devotion of 
the people. 

It is freely admitted by all thinking 
townsmen, no matter what their re- 
ligion, that the contribution of the 
Catholic Church to the architectural and 
spiritual culture of Black River Falls 
cannot be overestimated. While the fol- 
lowers of this adamant and dogmatic 
religion, which does not permit error 
in matters of faith and morals to darken 
the consciences of people and destroy 
their freedom, are small in proportion 
to the over all population, their influ- 
ence is strongly felt; and that influence 
is directed to the civic, social and re- 
ligious betterment of all, whether Prot- 
estant, Jewish or Catholic. Any organ- 
ization that staunchly upholds the 
privileges and duties of Christian mar- 
riage, the rights of children, born and 
unborn, and the prerogatives of God, 
must be a good influence in a civiliza- 
tion that is beginning to forget all these 
things and to depend only on material 


progress for happiness and salvation. 
The Catholic Church of Black River 
Falls is a fortress protecting the whole 
town and its environs. 

There are many other interesting 
points of history that might be discussed 
in regard to Black River Falls, if space 
and time permitted. And there are also 
numerous current and wonderful ac- 
complishments of the citizens that should 
be touched on for a full appreciation of 
the city. An example is the well- 
equipped hospital in which one can have 
the most intricate and delicate operation 
performed if one so desires and feels 
the need of an operation. Most towns 
of comparable size would have to send 
the patient to a larger city, perhaps 
many miles away. Not so Black River 
Falls. Name the operation, and you can 
have it for the asking and a modest 
fee. But enough. Seeing is believing. 
Only by visiting Black River Falls can 
the real story be learned. Truly must the 
hardy people of another day be smiling 
contentedly in their graves. They begot 
an infant that gave little promise for the 
future. Today that infant is a grown 
man, a handsome man, a disciplined 
man. It looks as though he is going to 
live a long time. 


Fireman’s Funeral 


A Davenport, Iowa, columnist tells of the funeral of a certain wastrel 
whose life had been such that not a’ great deal of good could be said of him. 
Even his widow was ready to concede that. Nevertheless, the pastor wanted 
to say something on the complimentary side if at all possible, and seeking 
material of some kind, he carefully scanned the floral wreaths with their cards 


of sympathy. 


The dead man had been a volunteer fire-fighter, afid the hook-and-ladder 
boys had sent a beautiful floral piece. “Ah!” said the pastor to himself. 
“This should afford me a good sentiment.” 

But, alas, he was sadly disillusioned when he read the following legend, 


neatly pinned to the flowers: 
“Gone to his last fire.” 
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Readers Retort 


(Readers are invited to express disagreement with any opinions or 
convictions expressed in The Liguorian. We like especially to receive 
such disagreement when it is supported by evidence or authority. The 
editors reserve the right to condense long letters.) 


Baltimore, Maryland 

I know that you receive many letters of 
complaint and trouble. .. . I would like to 
write you a different kind of letter, one that 
you can use for the sake of parents of 
growing families who tell you how hard 
their life is. You can tell them that this is 
proof that God blesses those who try to do 
their duty even in this life... . We have 
had ten children, one of whom died. Three 
are married (all at Nuptial Masses) and are 
living as they should, raising their families 
as God wishes. Last June we had the 
pleasure of having our son John with us. 
He is a Brother of Mary who had spent five 
years in Puerto Rico and is now stationed 
at Long Island teaching Spanish. At the 
same time Gerard, who just finished his 
six years at the Redemptorist Preparatory 
Seminary at North East, Pennsylvania, was 
home on vacation. We had a wonderful 
time; the married children came home, and 
you never heard such reminiscing. On 
September 8th, we had the honor of giving 
our daughter Elizabeth to the order of the 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, whose 
motherhouse is here in Maryland. There are 
three daughters left at home, two of them 
still going to school. Don’t you think God 
has been good to us? None of the children 
have ever given us any trouble; they are 
good, normal, Catholic boys and girls. . . 
Now that we are growing old, it is with 
grateful hearts that we thank the good God 
for His many blessings and graces. We are 
an ordinary family, with the same problems 
and troubles that everybody else has, but 
we have found great happiness in our family 
just because it is large. Everyone was forced 
to give and take, and that bound us closely 
together. Financially we did not do so well; 
we own our small home, but have not much 
cash. However, we have no unpaid bills, 


and have never been hungry or cold... . 
Tell the people who read The Liguorian 
that there are some people who are happy, 
and keep on telling them why. 

Mrs. M.J.S. 


It ts refreshing, indeed, to receive this 
kind of a letter in the midst of those 
that deal with sorrow and trouble and 
problems. We know dozens of people 
who could write similar letters. It is all 
a matter of a good beginning: those who 
begin their married lives with confidence 
in God and unswerving loyalty to His 
laws, usually end by writing letters like 
the above. Those who don’t — well, their 
lives offer one problem after another. 

The Editor 


Mesa, Arizona 
May I suggest that you carry an article 
in The Liguorian on “the shorts and halter 
wearers”? It is disgraceful how many of 
our Catholic girls and women dress; one 
cannot tell them from pagans, with their 
strapless bathing suits, evening gowns, shorts, 
etc. I am an invalid, and have had time to 
think of the serious things of life. Pity the 
poor dupes who are so busy glorifying their 
bodies! I think that every immodestly 
dressed woman should be handed a picture 
of Christ Crucified. 
M. T. J. 


In a pagan atmosphere it is sad that 
so many who have the gift of super- 
natural faith succumb to the ways of 
pagans. It was St. Paul who said that 
they who cease to glorify God are soon 
given up to glorifying their own bodies. 
We shall have something more to say on 
this subject in a later issue. 


The Editor 
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Escape From Breadlines 


The prospect presented by this article is not pleasant. Those who 
prefer to contemplate rosy pictures of an untroubled future had better 
not read it. The wise will read and heed its suggestions of how to 


escape breadlines. 


L. G. Miller 


WHAT will you do if you wake up some 
morning and find that: 

The banks have closed. 

Your insurance company has failed. 

Your government bonds are valueless. 

You have lost your job in factory or 
store, and after tramping the streets all 
day, you find there are no other jobs to 
be had. 

You haven’t the money to pay your 
rent or meet the next instalment on your 
mortgage. 

It is, indeed, not very popular to 
speak about such things. The attitude 
most commonly advocated is that we 
must convince ourselves that there will 
be no depression, and in so doing we 
shall eliminate the possibility of a de- 
pression. 

Faced with the continuing spiral up- 
wards in prices, we console ourselves 
with the thought that prices are bound 
to come down, that things can’t go on 
this way. 

But what if prices don’t come down? 

What if they just keep going up and 
up until they are entirely out of sight, 
and nobody is able to buy anything any 
more? 

Should we blind ourselves to that 
possibility ? 

There is one man who thinks that no 
more tragic mistake could be made. He 
is Ralph Borsodi, nationally known eco- 
nomist, and his frightening contention 
is that a depression is not only possible, 
but inevitable within the foreseeable 
future, and it is impossible to do any- 
thing about preventing it at this late 
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hour. All we can do is try to salvage as 
much as possible out of the crash. 

Mr. Barsodi is no crack-pot prophet 
of doom. He has assembled his opinions 
and offers proof of their truth in a very 
thought-provoking little volume called 
Inflation Is Coming. The volume is 
being widely advertised by its publishers, 
and also, perhaps because of its gloomy 
prognostications, is being widely ignored 
by reviewers. But if the author’s analysis 
contains any element of truth, it is cer- 
tainly worth considering, for the sake of 
our own future welfare. Hence this 
summary review. 

Mr. Borsodi’s thought can best be 
summarized, we think, under three head- 
ings: 

1. What is a depression? 

2. What indications are there that 
such a catastrophe is imminent? 

3. What, if anything, can we do about 
protecting ourselves? 

A major depression, in the author’s 
opinion, is a national condition of cata- 
strophic inflation, and this means “a 
sudden and enormous increase of money 
without a corresponding increase of 
things to buy.” 

Whenever such a condition is present, 
it is indicated by a sharp rise in the 
prices of all commodities. Actually, it 
is not a rise in prices which takes place, 
but rather a fall in the value of the 
money which is needed to purchase them. 

Thus, in normal times, a dollar might 
purchase four pounds of hamburger. In 
a period of inflation, it will purchase 
only three pounds, or two pounds, or one 
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pound, until the time is reached when 
the dollar is of so little value that it 
will not purchase any hamburger at all. 


History is filled with such inflationary 
collapses in the value of money. One 
classic example is the German financial 
collapse after the first World War. Be- 
fore the inflationary cycle began, it took 
four and one fifth German marks to 
equal a dollar. Gradually the mark de- 
clined in value until in the early post- 
war years it took 500 to equal a dollar. 
But this was only the beginning. By 
December, 1922, it took 10,000 marks 
to equal a dollar; by August, 1923, ten 
million, and by November, 1923, 130 
billion. For an ordinary meal one would 
have to pay three and one half billion 
marks. - 

Thus, in a time of major depression, 
people may have plenty of money with 
which to buy, but their money becomes 
of less and less value as a purchasing 
agent until finally it is not worth any- 
thing at all. 

There are of course other inevitable 
consequences of catastrophic inflation. 
Unemployment becomes widespread, be- 
cause factories and mills cannot operate 
if people are unable to purchase their 
products. Investments yield no return 
and are swallowed up, because, if indus- 
try cannot produce, it cannot turn over 
a profit or produce dividends. Bank- 
ruptcy of small businesses becomes com- 
monplace, because small business de- 
pends upon its daily revenue, and if this 
is wanting, failure is inevitable. 

Now what are Mr. Barsodi’s reasons 
for saying that such a catastrophe is 
imminent in our own country? 

He first appeals to our past national 
history for support, and finds that there 
is a curious parallelism running through 
each of the six wars in which our coun- 
try has engaged. During each of them, 
as might be expected, the national debt 


was considerably increased. During each 
of them, the amount of paper currency 
issued by the government rose sharply, 
and this caused the pre-war value of 
the dollar to diminish. Following each of 
these wars, the nation suffered a depres- 
sion, or catastrophic inflationary period 
during which the dollar became worth 
less and less in actual purchasing value, 
and consequently people could not buy, 
plants could not produce, and men were 
without work. 


That pattern, says Mr. Borsodi, is in 
process of being worked out today. We 
are still at the stage where commodities 
are plentiful, money has considerable 
purchasing power, and confidence in the 
government is intact, even if somewhat 
impaired. But the trend is very appar- 
ent. At the beginning of World War II, 
the total available money supply of the 
nation amounted to $101,383,000,000. 
In order to finance the war, the govern- 
ment issued large amounts of money so 
that the supply of money now available 
in the country amounts to $440,659,- 
000,000. Thus during the war years the 
ultimate value of the dollar has been 
reduced to about one fifth of its former 
worth. Prices have approximately 
doubled since 1939, and are steadily 
rising as they reflect the sudden de- 
preciation of the dollar. Thus, to come 
back to our homely comparison, the 
amount of hamburger you could formerly 
buy for fifty cents will now cost you a 
dollar. And there is still an enormous 
gap between the rise in prices and the 
inflation of the money supply. To close 
that gap, prices will have to rise to 
double what they are now. 


All this crazy spiral upwards can and 
must end, Mr. Borsodi thinks, in only 
one way, in a complete loss of confidence 
on the part of the people in the dollar 
as a symbol of financial security. At the 
present time, price controls are like a 
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dam holding back the flood of inflated 
currency. But the force of the river 
is so great, that the dam must inevitably 
burst. And when that happens the 
people will frantically rush to convert 
their stocks and bonds, their bank de- 
posits, their life insurance policies, their 
credits of all kinds into cash with which 
they can buy tangible goods. But as 
they do so, they will find themselves 
hit by the full force of inflation. The 
sudden flood of inflated money upon the 
market will make the dollar of less and 
less value, with rapidly diminishing pur- 
chasing power. Then will follow financial 
collapse of our government and national 
bankruptcy, nation-wide unemployment 
and world-wide depression. 

It is indeed a gloomy picture that is 
here presented, but to us, who are con- 
fessedly rank amateurs in the science of 
high finance, what this author says 
makes considerable sense. 


But has he anything to propose by 
way or remedy or at least palliative for 
the catastrophe which he envisages? 


As for staving off the depression it- 
self, he believes that such a thing is 
utterly impossible. The inflationary ad- 
vance has progressed too far and the 
minds of government officials and leaders 
of thought are unwilling to lose political 
prestige by doing the one thing neces- 
sary: curtailing the flood of inflated 
money in circulation. It is far easier and 
temporarily more popular to add to that 
flood. He will not state the exact time 
the crash will come, but he reiterates 
that come it must. 

There are, however, certain courses of 
action possible by which the shock can 
to a large extent be cushioned. In his 
remarks on this section, the one note 
that he strikes repeatedly is the necessity 
of decentralization. The whole economic 
picture is unbalanced because of over- 
centralization in industry (by vast cor- 
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porations), in population (by large 
cities), in ownership (by vast concentra- 
tion of land holdings), in control, plan- 
ning and education (by increasing gov- 
ernment bureaucracy). What is needed 
more than anything else is a philosophy 
of life which will drive us in upon our- 
selves and make us stop looking for 
some leader, some movement, to provide 
an automatic remedy for our ills. 

One way in which the average citizen 
can do his bit towards building up a 
trend of decentralization is by working 
towards a homestead of his own. The 
only set of circumstances in which a man 
can be said to be fully independent is 
when he has full scope to provide for 
himself on his own property sufficient 
food, shelter, water, fuel and clothing 
so that he is not tied in irrevocably with 
the rising and falling prices and uncer- 
tain financial future of business and in- 
dustry. 


By a homestead, of course, the author 
does not mean a vast tract of land in 
which a man who has no taste for farm- 
ing will nevertheless devote all his time 
to it. He has in mind rather plots of 
land of an acre or two in size, preferably 
on the outskirts of a city, on which 
people who work in the cities during the 
day can build their own homes, raise a 
good part of their own food, and make 
themselves independent at least to some 
extent of the factors which govern the 
prosperity of city dwellers who rent 
their homes and live from week to week 
on a salary, and who in a time of de- 
pression may find their homes and 
salaries cut from beneath them, leaving 
them with absolutely nothing by way of 
support. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Borsodi himself has 
been engaged in homesteading for many 
years, and has achieved a good measure 
of the independence he advocates, this 
proposal rings true. We ourselves are 
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convinced that in homesteading on a 
modest but independent scale lies the 
only chance for decent security for 
millions of wage-earners. 


home and sufficient means of production 
to achieve a measure of personal and 
family security. 

We have been able to touch only the 
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Mr. Borsodi has other suggestions to 
make of an immediate and practical 
nature, but this review is already over- 
long. Bank deposits, insurance, and bond 
investment — these may prove a very 
frail reed to lean upon in a time of major 
depression, and he suggests again that 
much of the money thus invested be 
turned into cash and used to purchase a 


highlights of this important little book; 
but we testify to its having made a 
powerful impression upon us, and our 
conviction is that it could be profitably 
read and studied by every wage-earner 
in the land. 

Inflation Is Coming, by Ralph Borsodi. 
Published by Research Division, School 
of Living, Suffern, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


Courting Heaven 

One of the most beautiful and amazing letters in history is the one written 
in the year 110 by Ignatius of Antioch to his fellow Christians at Rome. 
Ignatius had been sentenced to die in the amphitheatre at the Roman games 
because he would not deny his faith and adore the pagan gods. He was 
being taken under guard from his home in Antioch to his place of martyrdom, 
and it occurred to him in the course of the long and terrible journey that 
the Christians at Rome, some of whom were in positions of considerable 
prestige, might bring influence to bear so that he might be spared his fate. 
So greatly was his heart set on martyrdom out of love of Christ, that he 
looked upon this possibility as a great misfortune, and from Smyrna, where 
his guards had halted for a time, he penned a letter to the Romans beseeching 
them not to interfere by their well-meant intercession. In one glowing 
passage he rises to lyrical heights: 

“T am writing to all the Churches and state emphatically to all that I die 
willingly for God, providing you do not interfere. I beg you, do not show 
me unseasonable kindness. Suffer me to be the food of wild beasts, which 
are the means of my making my way to God. God’s wheat I am, and by 
the teeth of wild beasts I am to be ground that I may prove Christ’s pure 
bread. Better still, coax the wild beasts to become my tomb and to leave 
no part of my person behind: once I have fallen asleep, I do not wish to be 
a burden to anyone. Then only shall I be a genuine disciple of Jesus Christ, 
when the world will not even see my body. Petition Christ in my behalf 
that through these instruments I may prove God’s sacrifice. . . . Oh, may 
the beasts prepared for me be my joy! And I pray that they may be found 
to be ready for me. I will even coax them to make short work of me, not 
as has happened to some whom they were too timid too touch. And should 
they be unwilling to attack me who am willing, I will myself compel 
them. . . . Fire, cross, struggles with wild beasts, wrenching of bones, 
mangling of limbs, crunching of the whole body, cruel tortures inflicted by 


the devil—let them come upon me, provided only I make my way to Jesus 
Christ.” 
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Preparation for Communion 
It is a basic part of Catholic teaching that the sacrament of 
Holy Communion brings grace to the soul of the one who receives it 
of itself, so long as no obstacles are placed in the way of that grace. 
However the graces of the sacrament can be enhanced by a good 
preparation, and it is one’s preparation for Holy Communion that 
can remove obstacles to the reception of grace. This preparation 
should contain three elements, whether they be expressed through 
the prayers of a prayer book or in one’s own words: 

1. Sorrow for one’s sins and faults. The only real obstacle to grace is 
attachment to sin. The only way to destroy such an attachment is by 
sorrow for sin, both for past confessed and forgiven sins, and for present 
faults and inclinations to evil. One may not receive Communion with un- 
confessed mortal sins on the soul; for these there must ordinarily be both 
sorrow and a good confession and absolution. But venial sins should not 
keep anyone away from Communion; they should merely inspire a stronger 
act of sorrow in preparation for the reception of the Body of the Lord. 

2. The determination to keep on trying to become a saint, i. e., the 
resolve to eliminate all venial sins from one’s life. It is an old saying that 
the graces of one Communion, if fully utilized, are sufficient to make one 
a saint. They cannot, however, effect this without the cooperation of the 
will. That is why it is important to prepare for Holy Communion with 
a strong determination to combat temptations to unkindness, to im- 
patience, to lying, to disobedience, etc. With such determinations, the 
grace of the sacrament can do wonders for the soul. 

3. Acts of love of Our Lord, composed of 1) gratitude for the great gift 
of Holy Communion and for all the other things that Christ has done 
for His people; 2) desire to be united with Him not only in Holy Com- 
munion but one day in heaven; 3) complete submission to His will, no 
matter what it may ask in the way of crosses, trials, disappointments, etc. 
Such a preparation for Holy Communion can be made in a few 
moments, if that be all the time one has, or it can be stretched into 
fifteen minutes or half an hour. It will keep Catholics from wonder- 
ing “why they seem to get so little out of Holy Communion.” 


























Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


“The Last Blood Shed”’ 


The story of one of the less commonly known acts of supreme heroism 
for the cause of peace in the world’s history. 


H. ]. O’Connell 


THE WEARY, powder-blackened men 
mounted on the barrier which blocked 
the approaches to the Bastille looked 
with amazement at the strange figure 
walking toward them through the dark- 
ness. All around could be seen grim 
marks of the frightful civil war that 
then ravaged Paris. Deserted streets, 
from which the pavement had been torn 
to build barricades, houses tumbled 
down by cannon-fire, bodies that no one 
had time to move, testified to the feroc- 
ity of the struggle. Only a few minutes 
before, a hail of bullets was criss-cross- 
ing the Rue Saint-Antoine. Yet now, 
down that same street slowly and calmly 
walked the violet-clad figure of the 
Archbishop of Paris! 

All through Europe the year 1848 
was one of turmoil and unrest. Revolu- 
tions broke out in many countries; kings 
were dethroned; new governments estab- 
lished. As always at such unquiet times, 
the radicals tried to take advantage of 
the situation to establish themselves in 
power. In Paris, mother of revolutions, 
mobs composed of idlers and agitators, 
as well as of honest workingmen, led 
astray by false leaders, rose in arms 
against the government. There was 
danger of another “Terror”, like that 
of 1789. To restore order, the govern- 
ment called out the troops, and, on 
June 23rd, a bloody conflict began, the 
most terrible that even turbulent Paris 
had ever witnessed. In four days over 
sixteen thousand men perished in the 
struggle. 

Msgr. Denis Auguste Affre, the ven- 
erable archbishop of Paris, witnessed 
with deep sorrow this fratricidal strife 


of his spiritual children. Even though 
the issues involved were purely political 
and economic, nevertheless, great harm 
was being done to souls. Hence, just 
as the Popes have felt it to be their 
responsibility to try to end by mediation 
the bloody wars of this century, so Msgr. 
Affre considered it his duty to attempt 
to halt the conflict in his diocese. There 
seemed, however, to be very little that 
he could do. Violence and hate had 
usurped the place of reason and pru- 
dence. All ordinary means of commun- 
ication were disrupted. It did not appear 
possible even to reach the rebels, much 
less to induce them to abandon their 
revolt. 

Confronted by this desperate situa- 
tion, the Archbishop formed a heroic 
resolve. He would go himself and make 
a personal appeal to the revolutionaries 
to lay down their arms and trust to 
legal measures to right their wrongs. 
Perhaps, even though they had resisted 
all previous appeals, they would not 
remain deaf to the voice of the Father 
of their souls, or prove indifferent to 
the pleading of the crucifix held out to 
them. 

Msgr. Affre realized full well the 
danger to which the carrying out of 
his plan would expose him. Behind the 
barricades were desperate men, embit- 
tered by days of fighting, hardened to 
the sight of blood and death. Many 
were irreligious; some were socialists 
and “reds” who hated religion. The 
pressure of a single finger on a trigger, 
while he stood exposed in the street, 
could mean his death. Calmly, he dis- 
cussed the matter with his priests, 
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weighed the probable outcome, and de- 
cided that his mission had some chance 
of success. “My life is such a little 
thing,” he declared, “I will gladly risk 
a 

Once his resolution was taken, he 
hastened immediately to General Cav- 
aignac, commander of the government 
forces. Having presented his plan, he 
asked for a cease-fire order, so that 
he might reach the barricade of the in- 
surgents. The General replied that, be- 
cause of the danger involved, he would 
never have counseled such an attempt, 
but that he believed there was some 
likelihood of success, and would order 
his troops to cooperate. 

About six o’clock on Sunday evening, 
June 25th, the Archbishop left the Gen- 
eral’s headquarters, returning home to 
dispose of some business. Before leav- 
ing, he had dinner with his priests, de- 
claring: “We may be gone a long time. 
We had better eat now, so as not to 
interrupt our mission.” During the 
meal, some of those present began to 
speak of the danger of the project, and 
expressed their admiration of his cour- 
age. He quickly put an end to this, 
saying: “Do not think that I am doing 
anything extraordinary. I am merely 
fulfilling what is strictly my duty, just 
as many other defenders of the public 
order are doing at this moment.”” When 
the dessert was late in being served, 
Msgr. Affre suddenly rose from the table 
with the words: “What need have we 
of dessert? Let us go. We may save 
a few extra lives, and then, if we are 
successful, we can have the dessert on 
our return.” 

Upon the Archbishop’s arrival at the 
place of fighting, the officers in com- 
mand of the government troops tried 
to persuade him to give up his danger- 
ous plan. But he answered calmly that 
while the least hope of success remained, 
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he would attempt to stop the shedding 
of blood. To the officer in charge he 
made known the permission given by 
General Cavaignac, and asked that the 
firing of the guns be suspended. “I will 
advance alone with my priests,” he said, 
“toward these men who have been de- 
ceived. I hope they will recognize my 
violet soutane, and the cross I bear on 
my breast.” 

Preceded by a young man bearing 
a green branch as a sign of peace, Msgr. 
Affre walked slowly through the Place 
of the Bastille, and entered the Rue 
Saint-Antoine, where the first barricade 
was erected. As he approached, some 
of the rebels seemed inclined to be 
friendly, others hostile. Coming near, 
with upraised hands, he cried out: “My 
friends, my friends!” But he did not 
have the opportunity to deliver his mes- 
sage. Suddenly, from some unknown 
source, a shot rang out. At the sound, 
a shout was raised: “We are betrayed! 
To arms! To the barricades!” Every- 
thing became disordered. The insur- 
gents discharged a volley. The troops 
answered. Caught in the line of fire, 
the Archbishop fell on his knees, calling 
out to his companion: “My friend, I 
am wounded.” He appeared so calm 
that the man thought his wound was 
slight. With the help of some of the 
revolutionists, who hurried to his side, 
expressing regret and sorrow, the prelate 
was carried into a nearby store. “We 
will avenge you!” some of the men 
declared. “No, no, my friends,” was 
his answer. “I do not wish to be avenged. 
Enough blood has been shed. May mine 
be the last.” 

The musket-bullet had pierced the 
abdomen, causing severe internal injuries 
and damage to the spine. Though suffer- 
ing ‘intensely, Msgr. Affre retained his 
calmness of spirit. He did not even 
seem to be greatly interested in the 
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nature of his wound. Only once, he 
asked the vicar general, who had gained 
his side: “Is my wound serious?” “Yes, 
Monsignor,” was the answer, “very seri- 
ous.” “It is probable that I shall die, 
is it not?” “Yes, Monsignor, humanly 
speaking, it is more probable that you 
will die.” The archbishop recollected 
himself, and, raising his eyes to heaven, 
prayed: “My God, I offer Thee my 
life. Accept it in reparation for my 
sins, and to stop this shedding of blood. 
My life is of little consequence; but 
take it. I will die content, if I can 
hope for the end of this terrible civil 
war, if my sacrifice would terminate its 
many evils.” 

On Monday morning, the doctor man- 
aged to reach him; but there was noth- 
ing that medical science could do, except 
to ease his great pain. About one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the way hav- 
ing been cleared by the advance of the 
troops, Msgr. Affre was carried across 
the city to his house. As the procession 
passed, long lines of weeping people fell 
to their knees, blessed themselves, and 


asked God to spare their wounded pastor. 


Throughout Monday night and the 
following morning, his state continued 
much the same; but about noon on 
Tuesday, the death agony began. The 
martyred prelate’s pulse grew weaker, 
his breathing more labored, and the 
blueness of rapidly approaching death 
spread over his body. All present knelt, 
and, with voices choked with sobs, re- 
cited the prayers for the dying. Scarcely 
were these finished, when Msgr. Affre 
breathed forth his soul into the Hands 
of God. It was just half past four on 
Tuesday, June 27, 1848. 

What made the heroic act of Arch- 
bishop Affre all the more remarkable, 
even supernatural, was the fact that he 
was not by nature a man of great physi- 
cal courage. Dr. Cayol, his physician 
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and friend, attested that, like most of 
mankind, he often showed solicitude 
about little ailments. He was observed 
to manifest fear at the noise of the guns 
during the revolution of the preceding 
February, and again while giving Con- 
firmation just a few days before his 
great sacrifice. He was a man with 
deep friendships and family attachments, 
scholarly, studious, temperate, and pru- 
dent, not one of those stoical natures 
to whom physical pain seems to mean 
little. 

But once he had formed his resolution, 
he appeared entirely changed, as it 
were, raised above his natural fears. 
His life now seemed to him “of little 
consequence”. He who was ordinarily 
so prudent, now neglected the counsels 
of human prudence, rejected the advice 
given him to turn back, made no in- 
quiry about the dispositions of the men 
behind the barricade. He did not send 
anyone ahead to notify the insurgents 
of his coming. The noise of the guns, 
as he approached the scene of battle, 
caused him no concern. Not even the 
sight of blood-covered corpses could 
make him flinch. All that was natural 
and human in him seemed to disappear, 
in order to make room for the spirit 
of devotion and sacrifice. 

Nor was his death in vain. It is im- 
possible to judge just how much in- 
fluence the heroic act of Msgr. Affre 
had upon the turn of events; but it 
seems more than a coincidence that the 
next day the fighting ceased, and order 
was restored to the city. God had heard 
the prayer offered by his generous heart 
in the midst of his pain, that prayer 
which has lived through the years on 
the monument erected to his memory 
in the Church of Notre Dame by a 
grateful France: “May mine be the last 
blood shed!” 

















BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (22) 


E, A. Mangan 


“To Be Born Again” 


Problem: What did Our Lord mean when He said, in the Gospel of St. 
John, 3:3: “Unless a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God”? 


Solution: The answer to this question will be best made by a short com- 
mentary on the conversation between our Lord and Nicodemus in which the 
sentence is found. Nicodemus had come to Jesus for some enlightenment, 
because he had heard Him speak, had seen some of His miracles, and therefore 
knew that He was sent by God. 

In the course of their conversation Our Lord told him that it was necessary 
that a man be born again. Nicodemus showed that he had no conception 
of Our Lord’s meaning. His only thought was that Jesus was referring to a 
second real human birth, and he asked in amazement: “How can a man be 
born when he is old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and 
so come to birth?” Jesus answered: “Believe me, no man can enter into the 
kingdom of God unless birth comes to him from water, and from the Holy 
Spirit. What is born by natural birth is a thing of nature. What is born by 
spiritual birth is a thing of spirit.” 

Our Lord thus opens up a view that reaches into heaven. He is speaking 
of a transformation of a man’s inner being so profound that it is aptly called 
a new birth. Its inner cause is the Holy Spirit and the waters of baptism are 
the means to it. St. John the Baptist had foretold that Jesus would give a 
baptism totally different from that which he himself had been conferring. 

The transformation to be wrought by this new baptism was to be deep 
within a man, invisible, spiritual, but nonetheless real. It was to be the 
beginning of a new life that the Christian is to live, side by side with his 
natural life, the beginning of a life that is divine according to the phrase of 
St. Peter, that the Christian is a “participator in the nature of God.” It is 
preceded by a mystical death brought about by union through faith with the 
death of Christ. Its result, in the words of St. John, is that the soul is born 
now “not of the world, nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man, but 
is born of God.” 

This is what Our Lord was revealing to Nicodemus. By faith and through 
baptism a man is plunged into the redeeming blood of Christ on the cross, 
and made gloriously living in Him in His resurrection. As Christ dies physically 
on the cross, the baptized Christian dies mystically to sin, and is reborn into 
God’s life which he shall live in its perfection in heaven. 

















Portrait of Christ (23) 


Christ on the Water 


How easily and effectively the Master dissipated the disaffection of 


R. J. Miller 


His apostles. 


CHRIST walking on the water and 
saving Peter from sinking beneath the 
waves is a scene of unusual appeal in 
the Gospel story. Perhaps it is because 
of the element of mystery in the picture 
of a human being walking or stand- 
ing on water as though it were dry land; 
but no doubt also because in this par- 
ticular scene the mystery is depicted in 
combination with human actions and 
reactions that are so unaffectedly and 
genuinely human that they could have 
happened in our own day or to our very 
selves. 

As a matter of fact, the entire setting, 
and the whole series of events on the 
hectic night of Christ’s walking on the 
water constitute an absorbing and de- 
lightful interplay of the human and the 
divine. 

The night and the stormy sea; the 
apostles in their tossing boat far from 
the land, grumbling, drenched, and dis- 
couraged, pulling almost hopelessly 
against the waves; Christ on the shore, 
His gaze mysteriously piercing the 
night to find His struggling Twelve, 
then stepping out from the land to pace 
calmly and steadily across the water; 
nearing the boat and then moving 
strangely on, as though he did not see 
the Apostles at all and were going to 
pass them by; the very human reaction 
of the Apostles at this strange appari- 
tion out of the night and upon the 
water: “It’s a ghost!”; Christ’s calm, 
matter-of-fact, reassuring words; Peter’s 
impetuous attempt to walk on the water, 
its failure, His rescue by Christ; the 
sudden cessation of the storm as they 
stepped over the gunwale into the boat; 


the equally sudden transporting of the 
ship to the shore—this is indeed a story 
to captivate any heart human enough 
to love a mystery or to welcome the 
sight of the human touching the divine. 

For there is mystery here in abun- 
dance. Christ’s seeing through the night, 
His walking on the water, rescuing Peter 
and making Him walk on the water 
by his side, His calming the storm, and 
bringing the ship suddenly to land— 
each of these incidents or scenes could 
stand by itself, as “full of dramatic 
possibilities,” to use the language of the 
day. The fact is, however, they do 
not stand by themselves. Running 
through them all is the greatest mystery 
of all—the divine plot, so to speak, 
that gives meaning to all the divine 
mysteries and all the human reactions 
of the wild night; that leads them all, 
by ways both human and divine, to the 
final scene in the boat on the water’s 
edge, in the last hours of the night, 
when the Apostles, led by Peter, came 
and cast themselves at His feet, crying: 

Indeed you are the Son of God! 

The working out of that plot, as the 
Human Being accomplished it, was a 
matter of divine originality and genius. 
Nothing could have been more unlikely 
when the night began than that it would 
end on this sublime note of faith and 
adoration. Humanly speaking, every- 
thing was against it. The Apostles, 
literal-minded, hard-headed individual- 
ists as they always had been up to that 
time, were more than ever obstinate 
and undisposed for docile faith in the 
divinity of their Master when He forced 
them into the boat and out upon the 
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stormy sea after the multiplication of 
the loaves. 

They had not wanted to put out to 
sea in the first place. 

They did not understand about the 
loaves, for their hearts were blinded. 
says St. Mark. They had seen Him 
prove His divinity before their very 
eyes; they had, so to speak, touched a 

miracle with their very hands; but 


they did not understand about the loaves. 


They did not understand that “the 
loaves” proved His divinity; all that 
the miracle meant to them was the pre- 
sentation of an opportunity for the Lord 
to be chosen a kind of earthly conqueror 
and king, and for their own glorifica- 
tion along with Him. And when He 
absolutely refused to seize the oppor- 
tunity, and instead “forced” them, as 
St. Matthew says, into the boat and 
into the face of the mounting storm, 
they were, if anything, disappointed 
and angry with Him. Disappointed, 
because He had failed to capitalize on 
the opportunity of being made king; 
and angry at the way He had forced 
them instead back into the boat and out 
across the sea—when they were dead 
tired and a storm was coming up. And 
as they fought with the waves through 
the long hours that night, they were 
anything but ready for belief and docil- 
ity towards the Master. Rather, the 
opposite; they were moving away from 
Him, and it was going to require a 
breath-taking shock to rouse them out 
of their petty rancor, grouchiness, ill- 
will. 

The Human Being might have used 
His almighty power to work some kind 
of miracle of conversion in their hearts; 
without any external activities what- 
ever, He might have changed them from 
dumb and blind grumblers into ardent, 
docile believers. 
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But in His infinite originality and 
genius, He chose another way on this 
occasion. He would make use not merely 
of His own infinite power, but would 
draw upon their own human qualities, 
characteristics, reactions to bring them 
to faith in His divinity. 

In their disappointment and weari- 
ness, as they rowed against the storm, 
they were behaving like typical Galilean 
fishermen. He would appeal to an- 
other feature in the character of Galilean 
fishermen to give them the shock they 
needed to be raised from their petty 
pouting; and He would give Peter’s 
impetuous character in particular an 
opportunity to go still farther on the 
road to recognition of His divinity. 

In short, He would utilize the Apos- 
tles’ belief in ghosts to dissipate their 
childish resentment against Himself; 
and He would utilize Peter’s impetuos- 
ity to prove in turn that He was no 
ghost, but at the same time no mere 
human being, no mere son of man 
either, but rather “indeed the Son of 
God”. 

It was a plan or a plot of startling 
originality for the drama of that night 
on the Sea of Galilee. And as such it 
was perfectly in keeping with the free- 
dom, the originality, the unexpected- 
ness, that characterized all of the Human 
Being’s life. He was God Almighty, and 
He had been born in a stable; He was 
the Sinless, All-Holy One, and He was 
to die a criminal’s death. And between 
His amazing birth and His extraordinary 
death He walked the earth — and even 
the sea — with a freedom and a mas- 
tery, an independence of the obvious 
and the conventional, that could belong 
only to a Person Who would dare to 
choose for Himself such a birth and 
such a death. 

His drawing upon the human foibles 
of His disciples and turning them into 
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steps towards faith in His divinity has 
other parallels in His life as well. After 
His resurrection, He allowed the Apostle 
St. Thomas to doubt the reality of His 
resurrection from the dead; and utilized 
the very doubt to confirm the faith of 
St. Thomas, of all the Apostles, and of 
all Christendom. And as His divine plan 
on that occasion was to strengthen faith 
in His divinity by the doubt of St. 
Thomas, so the inspired plot of the 
drama of His walking on the water was 
at least in part that the Apostles’ faith 
— and ours — might be strengthened 
by the Apostles’ belief in ghosts! 

But let us examine the setting, and 
watch the drama unfold. 

It must have been “dirty weather’ 
indeed on the Sea of Galilee that night. 
The Apostles were experienced seamen, 
and the distance they had to row was 
only four or five miles; but after several 
hours of labor they had covered only 
half the distance. 


The ship was half way across the lake, 
and was being pounded by the waves... 
about the fourth watch of the night. 


And the Apostles’ thoughts as they 
pulled against the winds and were 
thrown about by the pounding waves 
may very well have matched the wild 
weather. 

What had happened just before their 
enforced putting out to sea must “have 
done something to them”; indeed, it did 
mark a kind of crisis in their lives. Like 
the people, they too had been looking 
upon Our Lord as a possible earthly 
conquerer and king; the thought is 
evident in many of their questions to 
Him, and was to persist in some form 
even in the months to come. 


But now He had rejected absolutely 
a wonderful opportunity of being made 
king! What was He thinking of? What 
did all His talk of a “Kingdom” mean? 


How would He ever get anywhere, what 
future was there in it for Him — or for 
themselves — if He was going to con- 
tinue passing by His chances in this 
way? 

Judas Iscariot was not unlikely full of 
thoughts like these. The very next day 
in Capharnaum Our Lord was to say: 


Have I not choosen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil? 


A devil, that is, of treason, of selfish 
earthly ambition, of cynical murmuring 
against the Master: a devil who was 
spreading the poison of his bitter, dis- 
gruntled unbelief among the Apostles on 
the stormy Sea of Galilee, and threaten- 
ing their souls with shipwreck of the 
faith even while the wild waves threat- 
ened to swamp their tossing boat. 

But was there no one at all in the 
crowd to speak up for the good Lord 
and for faith? Was even Peter torn 
away by the common dissatisfaction? 
We do not know for certain; but there 
is one indication that Simon, the Rock, 
did not completely share the harsh 
grumbling spirit of his companions. 

When, at the height of the night’s 
drama, Our Lord was to appear walking 
on the water, Peter would cry out at 
the very moment he thought it might 
be the Master: 


Lord, if it is really You, tell me to come 
to You upon the water! 


It was almost as if Peter had been 
awaiting some such opportunity; as if 
he were seizing the first chance that 
came to vindicate the Master; as if he 
had been arguing His cause against 
stubborn opposition, and now rejoiced 
to be able to prove that he was right 
and the Master was still the Master after 
all! 

But meanwhile, during the long hours 
of hopeless rowing against the storm, 
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the grumbling, the arguing, the dis- 
satisfied complaints went on. 

But where was Our Lord all this 
time? 

After dark that evening, when He had 
forced the Apostles into the boat, and 
sent the crowd away 


He fled into the mountain Himself alone. 


He was doing as He did so often dur- 
ing His public life: 


spending the night in the prayer of God. 


But on this occasion He had special 
reasons for wishing to be alone with 
prayer and His heavenly Father. He 
wished to escape the crowd, to be sure, 
with their earthbound ideas of a worldly 
kingdom and Himself as their rabble 
rousing chief; He wished to pray for 
the coming of the true Kingdom of God, 
the “mystery of the Kingdom of God”. 
Perhaps the dark hours of the night on 
that lonely mountainside heard Him 
praying “with a strong cry and tears”, 
as St. Paul says, for the coming of that 
Kingdom; especially since He had taken 
a great step towards the actual founding 
of that Kingdom just a few hours earlier, 
in the multiplication of the loaves as 
a figure of the Holy Eucharist, the food 
of that Kingdom; and the next day was 
to promise the institution of the Eu- 
charist in unmistakable terms. 

Perhaps also He wished to commune 
with His Father on the completion of 
one stage in His mission, marked by the 
death of His greatest friend, St. John 
the Baptist: He may even have wished 
to commune with St. John the Baptist 
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himself in some mysterious manner, as 
later He was to speak with Moses and 
Elias on Mount Thabor. 

And no doubt finally He was praying 
for His struggling, bedraggled Twelve, 
out on the sea in the storm. 

Satan hath sought to have you, that he 
might sift you as wheat 

He would tell them later, at the Last 
Supper. And this particular night surely 
gave Satan an unusually favorable op- 
portunity for his “seeking to have” the 
Twelve. We can almost picture the scene 
and hear his words: “Look at them! Not 
a man in the crowd! Whining, whim- 
pering, pouting babies, every one of 
them! How far do You expect to get 
with a crowd like that? They don’t 
even know what You're talking about! 
And just give them half a chance, and 
every last one of them will turn his 
back and leave You in the lurch! No, 
give them to me — I'll let them have 
what’s coming to them — I'll tear them 
to pieces — I’ll destroy them!” 

But as Our Lord was to tell Peter in 
particular: 

Simon, I prayed for you, that your faith 
might not fail; and when you have come 
back to Me, then in turn do you strengthen 
your brethren! 

So He wrestled with Satan during these 
night hours on the lonely mountainside 
for the soul of Peter in particular, fore- 
seeing and foreplanning and fore-praying 
Peter’s coming to Him upon the water 
that night, and Peter’s leading the other 
Apostles in their great act of faith: 


You are indeed the Son of God! 


Assistance 


The world and its servants usually push a man the way he makes up his 
mind to go. 

If going up, they push him up. 

If going down, they push him down. 

In the latter case, however, the law of gravity greatly increases the speed 
of the descent. 
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“Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Wanting to Die 


At the opposite extreme of those shut-ins who have an exaggerated fear 
of death, there are some whose suffering has made them long for death. 
Sometimes they are concerned as to whether it is wrong for them to wish 
that God would take them, or they ask the question whether it is lawful 
for a person to pray that death may come soon. 

So long as a person is essentially resigned to God’s will, it is not sinful 
for him to wish that it would be God’s will to take him, or even to pray 
that it would be so, soon. However, this should be added, that if there be 
anything of selfishness in the wish or the prayer for death, one is not practicing 
perfection who gives into it, and is probably wasting notable opportunities 
for merit, both himself and for others. The essence of perfection consists in 
complete detachment from one’s own will and full surrender and conformity 
to God’s will. 

Thus, if weariness with suffering, or sheer human loneliness, or distaste for 
the necessity of being a burden to others, motivates a person to give into a 
yearning for death, he is not committing a sin thereby so long as he remains 
willing to accept whatever God decrees, but he is falling short of the perfection 
God wants every soul to seek right down to the end of its earthly sojourn. 
If, however, the desire for death is based on an intense spiritual desire to see 
God, it would not be called selfish, and would almost surely result in greater 
conformity to God’s will. 

The perfect attitude is that in which the shut-in sees a divine purpose in 
each moment of his suffering life on earth, and the most perfect wisdom in the 
unknown decision of God as to when he is to die. Human nature may at 
times cry out instinctively, as Our Lord did in Gethsemani, “If only the 
chalice would pass — if only I could die.” but the will should immediately 
add the words of perfect conformity: “Not my will, but thine be done.” 
Then there should be added a new offering of all pain and inconvenience for 
the purposes that are so dear to God, the purposes for which the Son of 
God suffered and died, viz., the conversion of sinners, the spread of His 
kingdom, the restoration of all things to His love. 
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The rise in the American birth rate over 
the past few years (cf. Liguorian, March, 
1948, p. 137) has been accompanied by a 
rise in blood pressure on the part of the 
birth control advocates. It has even inspired 
them to drag out of the limbo of discredited 
theories the doctrine of one Thomas Robert 
Malthus, who in the year 1798 wrote An 
Essay on Population, in which he predicted 
that unless something were done to slow 
down the production of babies, the human 
race would within a short time starve itself 
out of existence. Because a new batch of 
pseudo-scientists has arisen to preach Mal- 
thusianism, because there is a current rash 
of books, magazine articles and newspaper 
feature stories trying to make it popular, 
and because Margaret Sanger and her co- 
horts are flitting about the world making 
speeches designed to scare people out of 
having babies, it is good that thinking 
people know something about the theories 
of Malthus and the use and abuse that is 
being made of them at the present time. 


The first edition of the Essay on the 
Principle of Population was written by 
Thomas Robert Malthus as an answer to 
a book by William Godwin, titled “Political 
Justice”, which offered a communistic solu- 
tion to the economic problems of his time. 
Godwin was a disciple of the philosophers of 
the French Revolution, and like them, was 
concerned over the unequal distribution of 
wealth and the complete degradation of the 
poor. It was his thesis that there was 
enough of everything in the world for 
everybody, and that the only thing neces- 
sary was to distribute wealth equally among 
all. Malthus countered with the notion that 
there was not enough for everybody, even 
with the most impartial distribution; surely, 
he said, there would not be enough for 
everybody in a short time. As proof of this 
he formulated his famous population law, 
which he stated thus: “Population when 
unchecked goes on doubling every 25 years, 
or increases in geometrical ratio, while food 
supplies increase only in arithmetical ratio.” 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


This would mean that, while population is 
increasing in the order of 2 - 4 - 8 - 16 
- 32 - 64, food supplies increase only in the 
order of 2 - 4 - 6 - 8 - 10 - 12. Malthus 
applied his law to the future of England, 
prophesying that according to it the 11,000,- 
000 inhabitants of England in 1798 would 
have grown to 176,000,000 by 1900, whereas 
over the same period the food supply would 
have grown to enough for only 55,000,000 
people. As a matter of history, of course, 
the population of all England and Wales as 
late as 1947, 150 years after Malthus, was 
only 42,449,000. But Malthus, like all 
prophets of catastrophe, was convinced of 
the truth of his own statistics and recom- 
mended measures to slow down the fearful 
increase of population that he foresaw. He 
did not recommend contraception in any 
form. He did recommend that the govern- 
ment desist from any legislation that would 
encourage the poor to have children, and 
urged the practice of moral restraint on 
the part of all. People should remain celi- 
bate until they were well able to support 
any children they might have. 


The Essay of Malthus created a great 
stir in his time, but it was not long before 
his “law” was demonstrated to be false. 
Nevertheless it has been used as a trump 
card by advocates of birth control ever since 
his day. This is Margaret Sanger’s most re- 
cent pronouncement on the matter: “There 
is just about enough time before total chaos 
sets in for the world to do something about 
its over-population. Instead of trying to 
feed the world without restraint, we should 
be devising ways of checking the growth of 
population. We should have a population 
expert in the President’s cabinet and allow 
adequate funds for the study of human 
conception. (She meant, of course, contra- 
ception.) The U. S. government spends 
more than $30,000,000 annually on the study 
of plant and insect reproduction but nothing 
at all on human reproduction, so that we 
know more about the breeding habits of the 
fruit fly than about the human race.” And 
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this is the way Mr. William Vogt, chief 
of the conservation section of the Pan- 
American Union, expresses his devotion to 
the riddled theories of Malthus: “We should 
insist on freedom of contraception as we do 
on freedom of the press; it is just as im- 
portant. In spending the hundreds of 
millions of taxpayers’ dollars, we should 
insist that part of it be spent on education 
and functional contraceptive material. We 
need a fifth freedom if we are to attain 
even partially the four freedoms: freedom 
from excessive numbers of children.” It has 
even been suggested by some of these 
modern Malthusianists that the time may 
come when bonuses will be paid by the 
government to parents of the smallest 
number of children, and threateningly pro- 
posed that state laws require young people 
to take courses in contraception before 
marriage. 
e 


The first thing to note about these cries 
of havoc is the fact that they are based on 
a theory that is 150 years old, a theory 
whose author was content to state that it 
would be proved (or unproved) by practical 
experience within a hundred years. The 
fact that it has been unproved is not to say 
that there is no such thing as a population 
problem in the world. There are famines 
and there is starvation in backward coun- 
tries like India and China. But the re- 
sponsibility for their backwardness is the 
responsibility for their famines. There is 
also such a thing as the law of diminishing 
returns from the earth’s soil, ie., the same 
methods of farming used on the same soil 
over a period of years does result in a 
lessening of the productivity of that soil. 
But new methods and new conditions of 
farming, such as have kept parts of Europe’s 
soil productive for thouands of years, are 
not referred to in that law. Surely, to say 
that such local conditions of famine, and 
such general principles of diminishing re- 
turns, demonstrate the scarecrow conclu- 
sion that the human race is about to starve, 
or warrant the conclusion that human beings 
must sterilize themselves either temporarily 
or permanently, is the grossest and most 
vicious form of propaganda. 


@ 
There are several different angles from 


which the thinking and religious man and 
woman will perceive the evil in such propa- 


ganda. First of all, there is the religious 
viewpoint of the believer in God, which will 
undoubtedly be ridiculed by the atheistic, 
materialistic advocate of birth control. 
These latter believe that this world is a 
kind of accident, that human beings are here 
by chance, that there is no higher power 
above them, that they must fend for them- 
selves by straight or crooked means. The 
Christian believes that God made the world 
and has a supreme interest in it; that He 
peopled it with human beings; that He has 
a plan for each of the latter and a master 
plan for the world as a whole; that He has 
given a certain amount of freedom to human 
beings, principally freedom to obey or dis- 
obey His laws; that whatever they choose 
to do, He still controls the destiny of each 
and of all. The Christian believes that the 
Son of God gave a direct answer to these 
modern advocates of sterility 1900 years 
ago when He said: “Be not solicitous, there- 
fore, what you shall eat and what you shall 
drink and wherewith you shall be clothed 
. . . Consider the birds of the air .. . your 
heavenly Father feedeth them . .. How 
much more you .. . Seek first the kingdom 
of God and His justice, and all these other 
things will be added unto you.” The calm 
assurance of those words is to the Christian 
ample guarantee against the wild threats of 
godless agitators, who consider human 
beings but economic accidents, to be lopped 
off the earth according to their own puny 
and helpless vision of its resources. 


There is also the practical and truly 
scientific angle from which one can view 
the threats that are being used to promote 
birth control. We need not quote from the 
vast scientific literature on the subject of 
the earth’s potential productivity. It is 
enough to say that if just a part of the 
human intelligence that is expended on 
wars, on greed, yes, and on promoting 
sterility in human beings, were directed 
toward civilizing and Christianizing back- 
ward nations, and on improving means of 
production and distribution of food, there 
would be little problem for thousands of 
years. Only recently a scientist who is 
studying life in the seas made the statement 
that only a fraction of the food available 
in ocean waters is at present being used by 
mankind. Those who speak about the in- 
adequacy of the world’s potential food 
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supply: do so on the assumption that human 
intelligence is on the verge of atrophy. It 
has indeed atrophied among those who are 
making its sole object the study of new 
and better ways of effecting sterility; but 
there are plenty of scientists left to explore 
and discover new secrets of sustaining life 
— at least enough to last until the Author 
of life has decided that His world has run 
its course. 
r) 

There is, finally, a moral angle, even apart 
from the flouting of the natural and divine 
law that is explicit in all propaganda for 
birth prevention. The over-population fa- 
natics almost invariably start with the 
statement that it is so cruel and unjust 
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that we Americans must try to feed so much 
of the world. “Down with such charity,” 
they shout. “Away with the spirit of gener- 
osity and benevolence. Let’s keep every- 
thing we’ve got for ourselves, by teaching 
the rest of the world to depopulate itself. 
Let’s even decimate our own numbers so 
that the few of us left won’t have anybody 
for whom we can be called upon to do a 
good deed now and then.” It will be a 
strange thing if this philosophy of perfect 
egotism, wedded to the cult of sterility, will 
not move the Author of human life and the 
God of charity to lay another heavy hand 
on the human race, because it has produced 
individuals who could devise such a mar- 
riage. 


National Capital Sins of America 


1. Planned Parenthood Society. 


The rotting of the roots of the future of the country, through Lust. 


2. Secular Education. 


The cutting away from God Who is the Author of all knowledge, through 


Apostasy. 


3. Anti-Civil Rights Program of the South. 
The denial of the dignity of man (some men because of color), through 


Intolerance. 


. Persecution of the Catholic School System. 
A denial of rights guaranteed by the Constitution, through Injustice. 

. Propaganda of the Nationa] Association of Manufacturers. 
A canonization of the avidity of the individual for unlimited profit, 
through Selfishness. 

. The Atlantic City Bathing Beauty Contest. 
The exploiting of sex and the debasing of womanhood, the cradle and 
the citadel of the race, before the prurient eyes of morons, through 
Degeneracy. 

. The Communist Front in America. 
The toleration of those who would betray their country and destroy 
all freedom, through Treason. 


Catechism Classes 
Children who nowadays complain that their catechism instructions are too 





long might profitably consider the ordeal through which the young had to 
pass in a former day. In an old English vestry book, containing an account 
of the order of services, there is the following entry: 

“The master to receive the scholars at 9 o’clock in the morning and go to 
church at 11. The scholars are to return to school at 2 and go to church at 
3, and return from church to school and continue there till between five and 


six o’clock.” 
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Death’s Token 

A hermit walking along a country 
road one day came upon a purse, and 
upon picking it up, saw a large sum of 
money fall out. 

Whereupon the holy man dropped the 
purse and left the money, and ran off, 
crying out loudly: “Death! Death!” 

“Where?” asked some men whom he 
passed on the road. 

“Under the large oak tree,” said the 
hermit. 

The men hastened to the designated 
spot, and finding the money, picked it 
up, no doubt thinking the informant 
was unbalanced, and went off to a tav- 
ern in the town, where they proceeded 
to get drunk. 

As often happens, their drunkenness 
led to an argument which increased in 
violence until finally they came to blows, 
and the fight ended in one of the men 
being killed. 

So the hermit was right in his fears, 
and he had chosen the better part. 


The Great Lesson 

A father once sat in his garden with 
his three children, and in the course 
of their conversation asked them this 
question: 

“Suppose by a mere wish you could 
have anything your heart desired. What 
would you choose?” 

“Oh, I should wish to be beautiful,” 
said his daughter, “for everybody enjoys 
beauty and everybody would like me.” 

“How foolish you are,’ said her 
brother, John. “Do you remember how 
beautiful was your friend, Catherine, 
before her features were disfigured by 
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smallpox? No indeed; beauty is too 
transient a thing. My wish would be to 
become rich. Money rules the world, 
and with it I could purchase anything 
my heart wanted.” 

The other brother, Henry, then gave 
his opinion. 

“T think you are as foolish as our 
sister. Riches are as easily lost as beauty. 
As for me, my wish would be for wis- 
dom. No one can deprive you of that.” 

The father, who had been listening 
silently, now stooped and with a stick 
described a number of zeros in the sand. 
The children watched him, and finally 
one of them said: ‘Tell us, father, which 
of us has made the best choice?” 

In reply, the father pointed to the 
zeros he had traced. 

“All the things you have mentioned 
—beauty, riches and learning—are as 
nothing to a truly wise man. They are 
like so many zeros. But put a number 
before the zeros, and you turn them 
into a great treasure. The only thing 
that really matters is virtue, for virtue 
alone makes a man beautiful, rich and 
learned.” 


Preference 

The busy social-worker was gather- 
ing data on the misery of large families, 
and with pad and pencil in hand, she 
proceeded to ask questions of a mother 
of thirteen children. 

“Which of your children do you love 
most?” 

Whereupon the mother gave the fol- 
lowing beautiful answer: 

“The one who is sick until he gets 
well. The one who is away until he 
gets home.” 
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Message from “Over There” 

My name is John Smith. In the 
language of the newspapers I used to 
read, I have passed over; I have crossed 
the divide; I have been called. I am 
“the deceased”. 

Let no one tell you that the grave 
they dug for me and the slab of stone 
that the monument people have set up 
over it are all that remain for me. I am 
more a part of reality now, more truly 
a living being, than I ever was when 
you could meet me on the street. Then 
I felt and groped for things; I doubted 
and wondered; I reasoned laboriously 
and often had to be content with be- 
lieving. Now I see and know. 

Let no one tell you that there is no 
place between heaven and hell. I avoided 
hell, thank God, by believing that it 
existed. I didn’t quite make heaven 
because I didn’t believe in it strongly 
enough. I didn’t believe in it firmly 
enough not to want some of the lesser 
gratifications that my lower nature sug- 
gested. Like telling a boasting lie. Like 
saying a mean thing about the man who 
snubbed me. Like profaning instead of 
praying the name of God .. . I know I 
can’t have heaven without paying up 
these debts. I couldn’t stand God’s pres- 
ence, now that I know Him as I am 
known, just as He couldn’t stand mine, 
unless there were a cauterizing of these 
unsightly blots that I dyed into my soul. 
The cauterizing is painful, let no one 
deceive you. 

Let no one tell you that you cannot 
give me a hand; cannot pay off some of 
my debt. He Whom I offended once 
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died on a cross and a whole race was 
given a chance thereby to go debt-free 
and redeemed. There is such a thing as 
assuming somebody else’s debt — and 
pain. God made the human race that 
way, so that fathers could pay debts 
for their children and brothers for 
brothers, and friends for friends. And 
His Son sealed it by making His friends 
sharers in His nature — sharers in the 
one nature that paid off an infinite debt 
for others. Till death stops your own 
meriting, you can pay off something for 
me. 

There are thousands like me here. 
And thousands like you there. We are 
of the same family, the same people, the 
same Christ. Only you can still pay 
but a small price for a great relief to 
us, while we must pay a great price for 
our smallest sins if left to ourselves. 

Hearken to us. Pity us. Remember 
us. We are your own. 


Conspiracy 

A friend of ours recently ran straight 
into a revelation of what may be going 
on in the big industries that are said to 
be working tooth and nail to catch up 
with the shortages that are keeping 
prices high. 

On the same day, in the same train, 
he met two men. One was an employee 
of a refrigerator company, who told him 
that he had just been laid off for a week 
because the production of refrigerators 
had been stalled by a shortage of a 
certain kind of switches. The company 
was, he said, away ahead on making 
the boxes, but couldn’t send them out 
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till a subsidiary company supplied more 
switches. 

The other man our friend met hap- 
pened to be an official in the switch 
manufacturing business. When told of 
the refrigerator company’s story, he an- 
swered sharply: “Don’t you believe it. 
We are having to lay off men because 
the refrigerator people have just cut 
back their orders for switches. We could 
supply them with all they would take. 
It’s just a gag to keep the supply short 
and the prices high.” 

This may or may not be a typical or 
even accurately pictured incident. We 
do know, from other instances of docu- 
mented rascality, that there are business 
men capable of such dishonest and 
vicious tactics. They are probably the 
same men who have broadcast into every 
American home charges of dishonesty, 
racketeering and restraint of trade on 
the part of labor unions. Probably, too, 
the same men who put forth pious 
preachments of how earnestly they are 
applying themselves to the task of re- 
sisting inflation. 

Such men on the other side should be 
remembered when the charges fly against 
labor because a few selfish labor leaders 
have been found. Remembered, too, 
when the second great depression finally 
arrives. 


A Bishop Makes Headlines 

A bishop (God forgive us for using 
the word) of the Anglican diocese of 
Coventry in England has come out in 
favor of the abolition of the second com- 
mandment of God. “It seems,” he said, 
in a leaflet recently handed out to the 
members of his flock, “to be part of the 
outlook of the ordinary man that the 
man who goes to church must not swear, 
must not have a drink, and must not 
put a shilling on a horse. It wants to 
be said firmly that this is just fantastic 


nonsense.” 

The “bishop” is on safe ground when 
he challenges those who would make 
evil the indifferent actions of taking a 
glass of beer or betting a small and 
expendable sum on the races. But when 
he includes the second commandment 
of God, “‘Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord Thy God in vain,” among 
the moral precepts that are to be dubbed 
“fantastic nonsense”, he is taking leave 
of his reason, flying into the face of 
the eternal moral law, and degrading the 
title of bishop that he claims. This holds 
even though profanity is not among 
the graver sins. It is still an offense 
against the living God. 

From worldly people and from half- 
converted or half-fallen away Christians, 
one can expect such belittling of God’s 
claims on His creatures. It makes such 
people popular with their kind to sing 
out bravely that there is nothing wrong 
with breaking one of God’s command- 
ments. The sensual have done it with 
the sixth commandment; the money-mad 
business man has done it with the 
seventh commandment; and neglectful 
parents and rebellious children have 
done it with the fourth commandment. 
In a pinch of pride or passion or greed, 
it is always easy to say: “Everybody 
is doing it. It’s ‘fantastic nonsense’ to 
think it wrong. A man must have his 
fun, etc., etc.” 

This is the world’s fashion, and we 
may expect it from the world to the 
end of time. But when one who prides 
himself in the title of bishop, i.e., a 
spokesman and representative of Christ, 
takes up the cry of the worldling, then 
God help the world. Perhaps we should 
add this incident to the many proofs the 
Catholic Church has given to the world 
of the invalidity of Anglican Orders. 
Perhaps we should say to the Anglican 
bishop of Coventry, or better still, to 
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the members of his flock, what St. Paul 
said to Bishop Timothy in the early 
Church: 

“Keep thy distance from those who 
are bringing in a fashion of meaningless 
talk; they will go far to establish neglect 
of God, and their influence eats like a 
cancer.” 


Girls’ Names 

We were saddened to read in a United 
Press dispatch of September 4th that the 
name “Mary” has dropped to fourth 
place in the choice of American parents 
for their daughters. For fifty years it 
had headed the list. In 1928 it even 
held the two top positions, No. 1 as 
“Mary” and No. 2 as “Marie”. At 
present, however, it is surpassed in popu- 
larity by the names “Barbara”, “Linda” 
and “‘Patricia”’. 

The three names that surpass “Mary” 
are all good Christian names, proving 
that the non-Christian influence in nam- 
ing babies, though growing, has not be- 
come too widespread. In fact, there is 
not a single really pagan name among 
the ten that lead the list of popular 
choices. 

But “Mary” should be easily the 
first and most popular. Even in a nation 
that has many millions of Protestants 
who have been brought up to think that 
no special honor should be paid to the 
Mother of God. After all, Protestants 
are trained to believe that no special 
honor should be paid to any saints; yet 
they usually choose saints’ names for 
their children. Since they go that far, 
why should they not choose the greatest 
saint’s name for their daughters, that 
of her who alone was worthy to mother 
the Son of God? 

But apart from non-Catholics, every 
Catholic family should want to have a 
“Mary”. There is no command to this 
effect; there is no sin in not selecting 
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the name “Mary” for one of the daugh- 
ters of the family. But the preeminent 
place that Mary the Immaculate Virgin 
holds in the affections of Catholics 
should find one of its fondest expressions 
in their giving to a girl child, preferably 
the first, the name of the Mother of God. 
It is something, just to provide a fre- 
quent occasion for repeating the name 
“Mary” in a Catholic home. 

If Catholics alone were to adhere to 
the tradition and the Catholic instinct 
in this regard, the name “Mary” would 
never lose its top ranking among the 
families of America. Here are the ten 
favorite girls’ names, as of 1928 and of 
1948: 


1928 1948 
Mary Barbara 
Marie Linda 
Anne Patricia 
Margaret Mary 
Catherine Susan 
Gloria Joan 
Helen Carol 
Teresa Diana 
Jean Judith 
Barbara Margaret 


W orkingman’s Cushion 

The Federal Reserve Board reports 
objectively that early in 1947 the aver- 
age skilled and semi-skilled worker in 
America had total savings of about $400 
in U. S. bonds and cash. By early 1948 
inflation of living costs had reduced the 
average savings to about $250. 

The unskilled workers had average 
savings of about $50 in 1947. By 1948 
even these had disappeared and many 
of them were in debt. 

Those who are accustomed to fly into 
a tantrum at every new round of wage 
demands made by labor unions should 
study the above figures. In a recent 
poll of individual laboring men, in 
which they were asked to list in the 
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order of importance to them the things 
they would most like to get from their 
jobs, by far the majority wrote down 
“security” at the head of the list. 

It does not require higher mathematics 
to figure out how much security a family 
man has with $250 in the bank, or $50, 
to say nothing of the many who are in 
debt. One major operation needed by 
a member of the family could sweep 
away $250. Just a few weeks of unem- 
ployment, against which few employers 
have risked guaranteeing their men, 
would wipe out such a “cushion”, Of 
course, some who cannot understand why 
workingmen should be interested in 
security will say, “there is the cushion 
of unemployment insurance.” Obviously 
they have never made a stab at trying to 
live and support a family on 20, 30, or 
40 dollars a month. 

Those who feel bitter at union action 
for increased wages should try to place 
themselves, in imagination, in the 
worker’s shoes. They should try to feel 
the experience of having no savings, and 
not enough deflated dollars in the pay 
check to buy necessary but inflated 
goods. They should realistically face a 
future in which the lay-off signal may 
be given at any time. This would make 
them calmer in the face of higher wage 
demands. 


Art for Whose Sake? 

Passing through Chicago, when we 
have an hour or two between trains, we 
occasionally strike out for the Art 
Museum, there to spend the time im- 
proving our aesthetic nature by con- 
templating the handiwork of such of the 
world’s great painters as are represented 
in those genteel and majestic halls. 

Recently our wanderings through the 
Museum brought us to a room dedicated 
to the works of two contemporary Amer- 
ican artists, both of them well within 


the boundaries of the modernistic school. 
We studied these paintings, which cov- 
ered a wide variety of subject matter, 
for some time, and found, alas, as in 
previous encounters with this type of 
art, that we could establish no rap- 
prochement with the artists. In short, 
we must confess that we didn’t get what 
in the name of Picasso they were driving 
at. 

It is not that we have any inherent 
prejudice against modern art as such. 
We are anxious to understand it; we 
are willing to try so hard that it hurts. 
We will even concede that we may be 
the victims of considerable native ob- 
tuseness. All we want to know is why, 
oh why these modern artists choose to 
hide themselves and their inner meaning 
behind such thick veils of obscurity. 
One picture in the collection, for in- 
stance, purported to be a dish of fruit 
on a dining room table. We gathered 
that much from a descriptive legend 
typed out neatly on a card. After ex- 
amining the masterpiece from the front, 
from the side, and being even tempted 
to examine it while standing on our 
head, we were forced to the conclusion 
that it bore about as much resemblance 
to a dish of fruit as it did to a water 
hydrant or a birdhouse or two dozen 
oysters. 

Of course, we are well aware that de- 
votees of modern art might become very 
impatient at such talk, and cry out that 
it indicated a complete lack of sym- 
pathy with the aims of the artist. “What 
the artist has in mind,” they might say, 
‘fs not to pander to your emotions or 
sentiments or imagination. He is merely 
trying by means of these symbols to 
strike home with some lovely abstraction 
of thought.” 

Well, we are willing to give the artist 
credit for trying, but we must insist 
that the practitioners of this school 
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haven’t come within a thousand miles 
of striking home to us. Meanwhile, in 
our old-fashioned way, we must con- 
tinue to reserve our admiration for such 
effete and out-moded painters of a 
former day as Raphael and Murillo. 


The Eternal Band Wagon 

It is a strange contradiction. The 
modern world is always accusing the 
Catholic Church of being behind the 
times, and then, shortly after the ac- 
cusation has been hurled, hastening her 
steps to catch up with the Catholic 
Church. Spain is a case at hand. Who 
but the bigoted and the blind rush into 
print against Spain today? Yesterday 
almost everybody except the Church 
condemned Spain as a country on the 
same level with Russia in dictatorship 
and totalitarianism. Divorce is another 
example. In the earlier days of our 
national history divorce was looked on 
as emancipation and freedom from 
fetishes. Today even the pagan admits 
that divorce spells the destruction of 
our country. A hundred other examples 
could be given proving the paradox. 
But perhaps the best example is that of 
Russia. 

An editorial in Life magazine for 
September 6, 1948 says that between the 
years 1918 and 1938 there were very 
few people in the United States who 
considered Communism anything but 
the most wonderful experiment. There 
was plenty of opportunity for the people 
to learn of the thousands of victims of 
the Kremlin. There was no excuse for 
the peoples’ not knowing the tyrannical 
nature of the Soviet government. Yet 
almost all the people extended the hand 
of approval across the sea to the Soviet 
butchers and oppressors. 

Only the Catholic Church, expressing 
her conviction through the Catholic 
press, cried out unceasing words of warn- 
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ing. But the Catholic Church at that 
time was supposed to be behind the 
times. Today it would seem that she was 
ahead of the times all the time. All 
Americans except the parlor pinks, con- 
firmed reds and fellow travelers, have 
jumped on the band wagon of the 
Church. All America has now found 
out that Communism is not everything 
that it was cracked up to be, that it is 
unbending, untruthful and immoral. 

But the most peculiar part of the 
contradiction or paradox is this, that 
when the modern man finally catches up 
with the Church, he immediately as- 
sumes that he is the first one to conceive 
the idea of the wrongness of a certain 
policy or the danger of a certain philoso- 
phy. No word is ever mentioned in any 
paper or secular magazine that the 
Church had the right slant on Com- 
munism all along. The Soviets had 
concentration camps almost from the 
beginning of its history. The Soviets 
had the convenient system of liquidation 
all during the 1920’s and 1930’s. The 
Soviets never did believe in Christian 
morality, as can be proved from the text 
books of Marx and Engels which con- 
stitute the Bible of Communism. Yet, 
modern Americans are just discovering 
these facts now. The Catholic Church 
discovered them at the start and shouted 
them out to the world. 

“Behold I am with you all days even 
to the end of the world” is a promise 
proved today as well as at any other 
time in history. It is clear that it does 
not apply to the modern intellectuals 
and unintellectuals who know so much 
and who know so little. They are always 
changing, always coming back of neces- 
sity to the position held by the Church 
to whom the promise was given and for 
whom they hold such small regard. All 
men have to be Catholic in their think- 
ing at one time or another in their life. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter XIV. Heresies of the 16th Century 


2. Heresy of Calvin (Cont.): 

In 1541 Calvin returned to his be- 
loved Geneva. There he was received 
with great rejoicing and high honors. 
Among other distinctions showered upon 
him, he was made head of the Republic. 
Calvin took advantage of his position to 
consolidate his sect, and the Council of 
Geneva supported him to the extent of 
passing a decree whereby no citizen 
would be able to depart from the statutes 
established by Calvin. 

It was at this time also that Calvin 
began to prepare his large French cate- 
chism. It was immediately translated 
into other languages by his followers. 
Given such a free hand, and placed in 
such a commanding position, Calvin was 
enabled to write, say and do as he 
pleased. During these years of his 
presidency at Geneva, he wrote many 
other pernicious books; when the faculty 
of the University of the Sorbonne out- 
lined 25 articles of the true faith, he 
became so bold as to term them a “herd 
of swine”; in 1543 he was successful in 
his efforts to reunite the Zwinglians with 
his own sect, and animated his followers 
with such fanatical zeal that they con- 
sidered themselves martyrs for the true 
faith when a number of them were put 
to death for their heresy by the zealous 
kings of France, Francis I and Henry II. 
Although Calvin frequently declaimed 
against the Catholic magistrates for the 
putting to death of heretics by fire, he 
himself employed the same means and 
fell heir to the name of ‘modern Diocle- 
tian’. The most notable instance of 


such action on the part of Calvin was 
the execution of Michael Servetus for 
his denial of the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Emboldened by the spread of their 
heresy through Switzerland, France and 
other European countries, the Calvinists, 
in 1555, conceived the pretentious plan 
of establishing a mission in America to 
infect these poor natives with the plague 
of their doctrine. Nicholas Durand, a 
Frenchman and ardent Calvinist, ob- 
tained three ships and with the consent 
of the king of France sailed for Brazil 
with a number of Calvinistic followers. 
Upon their arrival in Brazil in Novem- 
ber, however, the Calvinist missionaries 
defeated their own purpose by disputing 
among themselves, and finally separating 
entirely, over a difference of opinion as 
to the doctrine of the Eucharist. Durand 
later publicly abjured Calvinism and 
professed the Catholic faith, which he 
defended by his excellent writings. 

Meanwhile, France was being torn 
asunder by the Calvinistic heresy. In 
1557 a number of Calvinists were im- 
prisoned and some of them put to death 
by the king for celebrating their “Eu- 
charist” in defiance of the law. In 1560 
they became so emboldened by their 
success and the large number of influ- 
ential converts as to spread the fires of 
civil war in the country. The Calvinists 
of France were at this time given the 
name of Huguenots. In a public dispute, 
held at Poissy, they were confounded by 
the Catholics. They were not, however, 
made less obstinate by their defeat, but, 
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on the contrary, became more bold than 
ever. They began to preach their heresy 
publicly in the streets of Paris. Forced 
to abandon this, in their fury they en- 
tered the churches, burned the images of 
the Saints, overturned the altars, and 
even went so far as to trample underfoot 
the Holy Eucharist. 

The day of vengeance, however, was 
not long delayed for the unfortunate 
Calvin. He died at Geneva on the 26th 
of May, 1564, at the age of 54. His- 
‘torians narrate that he died a miserable 
death, calling upon the demons, cursing 
his life, studies and writings, his body 
emitting an unbearable odor. Thus it 
was that Calvin appeared before Jesus 
Christ, his Judge, to render an account 
of the souls that had been and would 
_ be lost in the wake of his heresy! 

Let us speak now, briefly, of the per- 
sonal qualities and depraved morals of 
Calvin. According to his biographers, 
Calvin was endowed by God with a 
prodigious memory and extremely subtle 
and penetrating mind. He wrote, studied, 
preached and taught ceaselessly, so much 
so that it was a constant source of 
wonder to his contemporaries how he 
could write at all in the midst of so many 
conferences, sermons, discussions and 
classes. 


Authors inform us that, in his per- 
sonal life, he was very abstemious in his 
eating and drinking, not so much from 
virtue as from the weakness of his con- 
stitution. He was addicted to hypocon- 
dria and suffered from frequent head- 
aches. Of a melancholic temperament, he 
loved solitude and spoke but little. En- 
dowed with but little gracefulness of 
body he would frequently fly into a rage 
in his sermons against the Roman 
Church and the Catholics. Calvin was 
also possessed of a very proud, egotistical 
and irascible character. He could scarce- 
ly brook disagreement or dispute. His 
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one-time friend, Bucer, on one occasion 
called him a “mad dog” and a “writer, 
ready to speak evil of the whole world.” 
As to his personal morals, his life was 
far from blameless. Historians have fre- 
quently accused him of the most un- 
natural vices, even narrating that he had 
at one time been condemned to death for 
his excesses. Such are the beautiful vir- 
tues of the false reformers of the Church! 


After the death of Calvin, the direc- 
tion of the unfortunate city of Geneva 
passed to Theodore of Beza, a worthy 
successor, both by the depravity of his 
morals and the impious doctrine which 
he continued to spread. Born on June 
24, 1519, Beza was of noble ancestry. 
He was raised by an uncle, whose entire 
fortune passed into the hands of the 
young man upon his death. Even a 
fortune, however, was not sufficient for 
Theodore. He soon dissipated his heri- 
tage in a life of loose living and im- 
morality. On several occasions he was 
arrested and imprisoned for his immoral 
writings and sins, and was finally forced 
to flee from France to Switzerland. 

Theodore sought out Calvin, for he, 
too, had studied Greek and theology 
under Wolmar. Calvin used his author- 
ity to appoint his new protege to the 
chair of theology at the University of 
Lausanne. The ministers of the city, 
heretics though they were, refused to 
associate with Beza upon being informed 
of his crimes and on witnessing the com- 
pany which he kept. Calvin, however, 
maintained him in his position, and was 
rewarded by practically an idolatrous 
service of his person and writings. 


The teachings and writings of Beza 
were even more radical and impious than 
those of Calvin, especially with regard 
to the Holy Eucharist. After the death 
of Calvin, Beza continued to govern the 
Church of Geneva for forty-one years. 
He himself died at the age of 85. 




















CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Most Rev. Amleto G. Ciocognani 1883- 


Apostolic Delegate 


I. Life: 

The present Apostolic Delegate at Wash- 
ington was born in Brisighella, in the 
province of Ravenna, Italy. He was the 
second son of William and Ann Cicognani. 
His studies for the priesthood were made at 
the Seminary of Faenza and the Pontifical 
Athenaeum in Rome. He was ordained to 
the priesthood on September 23, 1905. By 
the year 1910 the doctorates in philosophy, 
theology, and both laws were obtained by 
him in Rome. After his ordination many 
offices in the Sacred Congregations de- 
manded his attention. During the years 
1921 until 1932, he taught Canon Law at 
St. Appolinaris in Rome. The last position 
His Excellency held was that of Secretary 
for the commission on Oriental Canon Law. 
In 1933 he was appointed Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States and consecrated titular 
Archbishop of Laodicea on April 23rd. Since 
coming to the United States Archbishop 
Cicognani has taken a very active part in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Many new dioceses and 
archdioceses have been established under his 
direction. His Excellency has given many 
lectures and sermons throughout the coun- 
try. Many Catholic colleges have awarded 
him academic degrees. 


II. Writings: 
Before coming to this country the Apos- 


tolic Delegate had written several books. 
His first book was published in Italy in 
1915. It was translated into English in 1931 
as The Great Commandment of Love in the 
Early Church. His fine text on Canon Law 
has been translated from the Latin. It is 
issued under the title, Canon Law and is in 
three volumes. Addresses and Sermons con- 
tains 67 talks given on various occasions in 
the United States. There are lectures on 
Catholic Action, the Catholic Press, and the 
Holy Name Society among the addresses. 
The Priest in St. Paul is a short zom- 
mentary on the passages in St. Paul that 
pertain to the priesthood. 


III. The Book: 

Since coming to the United States Arch- 
bishop Cicognani has been very interested 
in American candidates for canonization. 
Sanctity in America is the story of 17 men 
and women who lived heroic lives. The 
causes of these men and women have already 
been introduced in the various tribunals. 
An explanatory introduction about the na- 
ture of sanctity and the process of canoniza- 
tion has been prefaced to the book. Ameri- 
can readers will be introduced to saintly 
Americans and to the Apostolic Delegate 
who is trying to promote their cause by 
reading this book. 
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BOOK REVIEWS FOR NOVEMBER 


American Newspaper Woman’s 
Memoirs 
Bite the Bullet. By Dorothy G. Wayman. 
229 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
$4.00. 


During a painful operation before the 
days of the opiates, the soldier was told “to 
bite the bullet” so as not to bite his tongue. 
From this practice came the phrase, “Bite 
the Bullet”, which Dorothy Wayman was 
taught as a young girl, to encourage her to 
endure any pain and overcome any obstacle. 

Left alone with three young children to 
support, Mrs. Wayman struggled to earn a 
living for them and herself. She refused 
a number of positions that were offered her 
because she felt that she was called to 
write. Finally, an aptitude test given by 
a kindly psychologist confirmed her talents 
as a writer. Mrs. Wayman secured a position 
as a correspondent for the Boston Globe and 
began her career as a journalist. She 
quickly learned that the press, like the 
police and the priest, had easy access to any 
scene of human disaster. As a reporter 
Dorothy Wayman had a number of unusual 
incidents in her life. She obtained an inter- 
view with Henry Ford when he was bitterly 
opposed to women reporters. In Japan Mrs. 
Wayman was an unobtrusive spectator at 
the scene when the Japanese militarist am- 
bassador came to offer his mission to Ger- 
many before the Shrine of the Swords in 
1939. Some new sidelights on the Lindbergh 
kidnapping case are also given. The author 
had the unusual experience of remaining 
alone with a murderer and his two victims. 

For eight years Mrs. Wayman was at- 
tracted to the Catholic Church before being 
baptized. But there were two great ob- 
stacles in her way: the Church’s teaching on 
divorce and on suicide. Victim of desertion 
by her husband, she could not renounce her 
freedom to marry again if she chose. Mrs. 
Wayman was so often discouraged over her 
financial insecurity and the poor state of her 
health that she sometimes thought of taking 
her own life. Finally her difficulties with 
these two doctrines vanished when she was 
in the chapel of the Catholic University of 
Japan. She attributes the grace of her con- 
version to the influence of St. Francis 
Xavier. Mrs. Wayman records the joy of 
her conversion in the words of the Psalmist: 
“T was glad when it was said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord.” 

Bite the Bullet is the very interesting 
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narrative of an intensely active journalist. 
It is the story, as Bishop Wright tells us in 
his preface, “Of an American woman who 
has had an amazing series of adventures 
both as a reporter in search of news and as 
a soul in search of the Good News that is 
the Faith.” Most of the story is that of the 
reporter in quest of news. Perhaps, Mrs. 
Wayman will give us the full story of her 
conversion to the Church. She has the liter- 
ary ability as well as an interesting story 
to tell. 

The style is clever and light. The book 
deftly skips from anecdote to anecdote so 
that the reader is a little bewildered until 
he remembers that the author is a dynamic- 
ally energetic woman reminiscing. The price 
of $4.00 is too high for the size of the book 
and will deter many people who would 
derive entertainment and example from 
reading Bite The Bullet. 


Book on Suffering 


The School of the Cross. By Rev. John A. 
Kane. 144 pp. New York: Declan X. 
McMullen Co. $2.00. 

The author of The School of Mary and 
The School of Love continues his essays on 
popular ascetical topics. In the preface 
Monsignor Hugh T. Henry writes of the 
necessity of entrance into the School of the 
Cross. Suffering must be found in every 
human life, but only the wise learn in its 
school. The book deals with the anticipa- 
tion, the yearning, the agony, the charity, 
the death and satisfaction of the Passion of 
Christ. This is a work built upon solid 
spiritual doctrine with applications to the 
personal lives of the readers. It is not 
merely another spiritual work, but a scholar- 
ly and practical book. Religious and lay 
people alike will be helped by its doctrine. 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


Compendium of Theology. By St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J., 
S.T.D. 366 pp. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 
$4.00. 

The modern interest in St. Thomas has 
led to the translation of many of his books. 
Several volumes of excerpts from his writ- 
ings have appeared, as well as complete 
translations. The Compendium of Theology 
is the latest translation to be made. The 


translator: is professor of theology at St. 
Mary’s Theologate, Kansas. 
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St. Thomas wrote this book as a short 
digest of theology for his great friend and 
companion, Brother Reginald. It was planned 
to be a treatise on the three theological 
virtues, but death came to the author when 
the section on hope was incomplete. The 
purpose of the Compendium is not to estab- 
lish the rational basis for faith, but a deeper 
examination of the revealed truths. This 
present work represents the mature thought 
of St. Thomas and the format is even 
simpler than that of the Summa. Students 
and even beginners in Thomistic doctrine 
will find great use for this good translation. 


Conferences on The Spiritual Life 


The Joy of Serving God. By Dom Basil 
Hemphill, O.S.B. 194 pp. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Co. $2.50. 

The English Benedictine, Dom Hemphill, 
in rereading conferences that he had de- 
livered at various times, found that they 
exemplified in one way or another the basic 
joy that must be present in all true Catholic 
living. Hence the title of the book, The Joy 
of Serving God. The standard subjects that 
usually constitute the topics of a retreat are 
given. The necessity of the Cross is em- 
phasized as well as the peace and joy that 
come with the embracing of it. The con- 
ference on community life is a very fine 
psychological and practical discussion of 
some of the basic problems of group living. 
The matter of the essays is not new, but the 
treatment is fresh. Retreat masters and 
retreatants will be attracted by this book. 


High Adventure 


At the End of the Santa Fe Trail. By Sister 
Blandina Segale. Published by Bruce. 298 
pages. Price, $3.00. 


This is a book for adventure lovers of 
every age. Cowboys, Indians, bandits, land- 
grabbers, gold-rushers — everything wild 
and exciting that has gone into the history 
of the old Southwest — are to be found in 
it, not as the product of a writer’s imagina- 
tion, but as they were met with in the flesh 
by one of the pioneering Sisters of Charity 
of Mother Seton who was sent west alone 
before the railroad had been laid beyond 
Trinidad in the Colorado territory. 

Sister Blandina was one of those rare 
characters who exemplify perfectly the 
power of the spirit over the flesh. She met 


“Billy the Kid”, one of the most notorious 
bandits of the plains in the 1870’s and ’80’s, 
and made him one of her protectors. She 
walked out of a barricaded camp to meet 
the leader of a band of Indians on the war- 
path and induced them to call off the 
massacre they had planned. She stopped a 
lynching by walking hand in hand with the 
would-be victim through the ranks of the 
armed lynchers. She built schools and hos- 
pitals without funds, and insisted that only 
the moneyless be admitted to the latter. 
She was never known to have to turn any- 
one away. 

The book is made up chiefly of Sister 
Blandina’s diary, which she kept for her 
sister, also a Sister of Charity, whom she 
left behind her in Cincinnati when she set 
out for the west. She never thought, while 
writing her day by day adventures, that 
they would ever be read by anyone but her 
sister. This makes the style as natural and 
comfortable as a conversation, and brings 
out events and circumstances that would 
not even have been considered matter for 
publication. It is the best exemplification 
we have seen of the principles, ideals and 
methods of Catholic Sisterhoods. While it 
will thrill any reader, it cannot but destroy 
the prejudices of non-Catholics against Sis- 
ters, cultivate vocations in the hearts of 
Catholic girls, freshen the ideals of present- 
day Sisters, and strengthen the faith of all 
who read it. All this while providing the 
most fascinating kind of entertainment. 


Mother of All The Living 


Hand in Hand With Our Mother. By Rev. 
Jos. Lucas, P.S.M. Translated from the 
German by the Dominican Sisters of the 
Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee. Published 
by Bruce. 199 pages. Price, $3.25. 

This is a devotional book intended pri- 
marily for the young and those who are at- 
tracted by the sentimental side of devotion 
to the Mother of God. It is divided into 
four parts: 1) Our Mother’s Love and Care; 
2) Our Mother’s Sorrows; 3) Our Mother’s 
Feasts; 4) Our Mother’s Perogatives. Its 
style employs more of the flavor of elo- 
quence and urging than of instruction and 
doctrine; the result is a predominantly 
emotional appeal. Youthful hearts will be 
inspired by it, and preachers seeking new 
thoughts and approaches to the various 
facets of devotion to Mary will find in it 
much material that they can use. 
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For Libraries 


St. Augustine, On the Immortality of the 
Soul, On the Magnitude of the Soul, On 
Music, On the Advantage of Believing, On 
Faith in Things Unseen. 

Salvian, On the Governance of God, 
Letters, Books to the Church. 

Published, as volumes 5 and 6 of 72 
volumes of new translations of the Fathers 
of the Church, by Cima Publishing Co., 7 E. 
44th St., New York 17, at $5.00 per volume, 
less 10 per cent for subscribers to the entire 
series. All volumes uniformly bound in 
maroon Dupont Fabrikoid and stamped in 
gold. 

The publication of a new English trans- 
lation of the Fathers of the Church (Chris- 
tian writers who lived up to the 7th cen- 
tury) is one of the great publishing events 
of our times. The entire series will be, not 
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a luxury, but a necessity, for the shelves of 
seminary libraries, school libraries, even 
public and private libraries. It goes without 
saying that priests who preach, instruct, and 
catechize, will consider it an investment that 
is bound to pay off in the effectiveness of 
their work. 

The two volumes just issued, one of St. 
Augustine’s works (there will be 22 volumes 
of St. Augustine’s writings) and the other of 
Salvian, are excellent examples of the value 
of the project. Salvian’s discourses on the 
sins of his age and on man’s accountability 
to God could be delivered almost verbatim 
to the people of today. Augustine’s treatises 
on faith answer the same questions that are 
still on the lips of agnostics and unbelievers. 
Thus these works of the Fathers stand as 
testimony to the timeliness of Christian 
truth, and to the sameness of the sophistries 
that assail it in every age. 


Best Sellers 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published at the University of Scranton. 


I. Suitable for family reading: 


Malabar Farm—Bromfield 

I Thee Wed—Gabriel 

Poor Scholar—Kiely 

You and Your Doctor—Miller 

The Canticle of Canticles—Pouget 

A Russian Journal—Steinbeck 

Toward World Peace—Wallace 

Melissa—Caldwell 

Chysantha—Drake 

Divided—Freedman 

With Crooked Lines—Hartley 

Exile Ends in Glory—Merton 

We Need Not Fail—Welles 

The American Democracy—Laskz 

Maurice Baring—Laura 

You and Psychiatry—M enninger 

The More Perfect Union—Maclver 

The First Freedom—Parsons 

Civilization on Trial—Toynbee 

How To Stop Worrying and Start 
Living—Carnegie 

Diaries—Dormer 

The Iron Curtain—Gouzenko 

The Memoirs of Cordell Hull—Hull 

Bridie Steen—Crone 

Tumbleweed—Doherty 

A Candle for St. Jude—Godden 

Introduction to Social Living—Kerby 

No Bugles Tonight—Lancaster 

The Politics of Equality—Lipson 

The Three Brothers—McLaverty 

Woman with a Sword—Noble 
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Three Roads to Valhalla—Stewart 

Return to Tradition—Thornton 

The Secret Thread—V ance 

The Age of the Great Depression— 
Wecter 


II. Suitable for adults: 


A. Because style and contents are too 
advanced for adolescents: 
The Gathering Storm—Churchill 
The Foolish Gentlewoman—Sharp 
Space and Spirit—Whittaker 
Patrick Calls Me Mother—Barley 
Lace Curtain—Berlin 
The Web of Evil—Emerick 
Plunder—Adams 
Abram Son of Terah—Bauer 
President Roosevelt and the Coming 

of War—Beard 
The March of Muscovy—Lamb 
Memphis Down in Dixie—Mclllwaine 
A Guide to Confident Living—Peale 
Communism and the Conscience of 
the West—Sheen 

What the People Want—Arnall 
Joseph Goebbels—Riess 
Journey into Faith—Ruggles 


B. Because of immoral incidents which 
do not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 

Paris Mitchell of King’s Row—Bella- 
man 
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Peony—Buck 

Free Admission—C hase 

A Treasury of Science Fiction—Conk- 
lin 

My Flag is Down—Maresca 

The Proud Way—Seifert 

Reluctant Rebel—van de Water 

Tobias Brandywine—Wickenden 

Shannon’s Way—Cronin 

The Golden Hawk—Yerby 

The Heart of the Matter—Greene 

Something’s Got To Give—Hargrove 

The Reconstruction of Humanity— 
Sorokin 

The Loved One—Waugh 

Toward the Morning—Allen 

The Plague—Camus 

How Lost Was My Weekend—Dodge 

The Cleft Rock—Hobart 

Ape and Essence—H ualey 

Midnight Lace—Kantor 


Westward Ho!—Perelman 

The Angry Woman—Ronald 

One Clear Call—Sinclair 
Tomorrow Will Be Better—Smith 
Road to Survival—V ogt 

This Inward Horror—Warren 


III. Suitable only for the discriminating 


reader: 
The Goebbels Diaries—Goebbels 
The Outer Edges—Jackson 
The Sky and the Forest—Forester 


IV. Not suitable for any reader: 


World Without Visa—M alaquais 
Stranger in the Earth—Sugrue 
Everybody Slept Here—Arnold 
Enjoyment of Living—Eastman 
Asylum for the Queen—Jordan 
Such As We—Sichel 

Important People—Van Gelder 
This Very Earth—Caldwell 


CALENDAR AND GUIDE 


According to its annual custom, The Liguorian has in readiness a supply of 


beautiful Art Calendars for 1949, which give full information on all feasts, fasts, 


octaves, vigils, ember days and seasonal celebrations in the Catholic Church. 


The price is 35 cents each, three for $1.00. Order one for your own home and 


for your friends now. 


accor ae Zone 
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Tommy: “Can you eat nuts, grandma?” 
Grandma: “Oh, dear, no. I haven’t any 
teeth.” 
Tommy: “Well, look after these till I come 
back from school.” 
@ 


The man was lazy, no doubt about it. He 
told his friend that he was quitting his job. 
“Just what do you do?” asked the friend. 

“T sort oranges.” 

“You mean all you have to do is separate 
the good oranges from the bad?” 

‘Uh-huh.” 

“But that’s not tough. Why are you quit- 
ting?” 

Quoth the lazy one: “All those decisions! 
All those decisions!” 

e 


G-Man: “Got away, did he! Did you guard 
all the exits?” 

Constable: “Yes, but we think he must have 
left by one of the entrances.” 


A city smarty, driving through the country, 
came upon a horny-handed son of toil sitting 
by the roadside, leisurely grinding away at 
a cud of natural leaf and as leisurely doing 
a careless job of whittling. 

“Say, Rube,” called the city youth, “have 
you lived here all your life?” 

Neither looking up nor missing a stroke in 
his whittling, the rustic spat disgustedly and 
replied: 

“Not yit.” 

e 


A sweet young thing was introduced to a 
famous novelist at a dinner and lost no time 
in letting him know she was a great admirer 
of his latest book. 

“You have no idea how very helpful I 
found it,” she said. 

“Indeed,” said the author,” in what way?” 

“Oh it taught me to concentrate.” 

“That’s nice. Tell me, on what are you 
concentrating now?” 

“Qh, lots and lots of things,” was the re- 
markable answer. 





Lucid Intervals 


Farmer Haye—“That Jones boy who used 
to work for you wants me to giye him a job. 
Is he steady ?” 

Farmer Seede: “Well, if he was any steadier 
he’d be motionless.” 

® 


The young man’s lawyer, a_ notoriously 
shrewd trader, went to the judge and pleaded: 
“Your Honor, it was the boy’s first offense. 
If he paid for the silk, would you not agree, 
and would not the plaintiff agree, to let him 
off this one time?” 

The court held counsel with the plaintiff, 
magnanimously agreed to the lawyer’s plea. 

“Thank you, your Honor, thank you!” the 
lawyer acknowledged. And then he added: 
“And now, your Honor, what are you going 
to give us off for cash?” 


The inexperienced golfer had led his caddy 
a merry chase. “Do you think I’m the worst 
player on the links, Sam?” he asked. 

“Well, Mr. Jones, I wouldn’t exactly sa} 
that,” answered Sam diplomatically. “But 
I’ve certainly seen places on these links today 
that I’ve never seen before.” 


A pigeon waddled into a big business outfit 
and submitted a proposition that the con- 
cern switch from air mail to homing pigeons. 

The president of the company protested 
that air mail was not only faster but surer. 

“Now just a minute,” snapped the bird. 
“Did you ever hear of a pigeon cracking up?” 


For an hour the querulous customer had 
been testing fountain pens to find one that 
suited him. Having tried virtually every pen 
in the shop, he had covered several sheets 
of paper with the words “Tempus Fugit.” 

At last the saleswoman came up with a 
pen she was certain he’d like, and calling on 
her last bit of selling technique, she said: 

“Here’s one that I know is going to suit 
you, Mr. Fugit.” 
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LIGUORIAN GIFT LIST 


Because The Liguorian is concerned with the interests 
and personal problems of individuals, | wish a year’s 
subscription to it to be my personal Christmas present to 
the following people. Please send them, in mid-December, 
the December issue and a special Christmas card an- 
nouncing the gift from me. Sign the gift card as follows: 


From 
Name 
Street and No. 


City Zone State 
New [ | Renewal 


Name 
Street and No. 


City Zone State 
New | | Renewal 


Name 


Street and No. 


City Zone State 
New | | Renewal 
Price: $2.00 a year My Address 
$5.00 for 3 years Nicene 
or 3 subscriptions 
St. and No. 


Enclosed find $ for the 
above gift subscriptions City 
Please bill me 
Zone State 
Mail to 


THE LIGUORIAN . . . LIGUORI, MISSOURI 





























Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Week 

For the Love of Mary 
Hills of Home 
Kidnapped 
Luck of the Irish, The 
Quiet Weekend 
Previously Reviewed 
Arkansas Swing, The 
Babe Ruth Story, The 
Back Trail 
Berlin Express 
Beyond Glory 
Big Punch, The 
Big Town Scandal 
Blazing Across the Pecos 
Bold Frontiersmar Phe 
Campus Sleutt 
Carson City Raider: 
Cowboy Cavalier 
Dangerous Y 
Daredevils of tt ouc 
Das Maedchen Irene (Germar 
Date wit Judy 
Deep Water 
n for Deatt 


of New Oriean 












he 
f 

Gallant 

Girl fron { he 

Give My Ree Bro 





Guns of Hate 

Heart of Virzinia 
Inside Story, The 

fron Curtain, The 
Isn't It Romantic 
Kings of The Olympics 
Lexury Liner 
Marshal of Amarillo 
Melody Time 

Mickey 

Mircaulous Journey 
Music Man 

My Dog Rusty 

Night Wind 

Noose Hanes High 
Northwest Stampede 
Oklahoma Blues 
Olympic Calvacade 
On An Island With You 
Partners Over Sunset 
Range Renegades 
Return of the Badmen 


Road to Ric 
Scudda-Hoo, Scudda-Hay 
Search, The 

Secret Land, The 

Secret Service Investigate 
Shagey 

Shanghai Chest, The 
Silent Conflict 

16 Fathoms Deep 

Song of Idaho 

Southern Yankee, A 
Spirit and the Fle YT 
Spiritualist, The 
Station West 
Strawberry Roan, The 
13 Lead Soldier 


Prail 





Whirlwind Raider 
Winners Circle 


Who Killed Doc Robi 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Cry of the Cits 
Larceny 
Prairie, The 
Sealed Verdict 


> Guys from Tex 


Previously Reviewed 





MMOL anc ( té ( Mee t 
Frankenstei 
Angry Ge 
Another Part « he Fore 
April Shower 








tody and Soul 
Bodyguard 

Brothers The 

Canon City 
Checkered Coat, The 
( lose-Up 

Cobra Strikes, The 
Coroner Creek 
Counterfeiters, The 
Creeper, The 
Crossed Trails 
Devil’s Cargo 
Embraceable You 
Emperor Waltz, The 
End of the River, The 
Escape 

Eyes of Texas 
Fabulous Joe 
Farrebique (French 


For You I Die 
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Fuller Brush Man, The 

Gay Intruders, The 
Gentleman from Nowhere, The 
Good Sam 

Hamlet 

Hatter’s Castle 

Here Comes Trouble 

Ideal Husband, An 

I, Jane Doe 

Jinx Money 

Key Largo 

King of the Gamblers 

Life With Father 

Lightnin’ in the Forest 
Lost One, The (La Traviata 
Loves of Carmen, The 
Man-Eater of Kumaor 

Man from Colorado 

Man from Texas 

Michael O’ Halloran 


Mr. Blandings Builds His Drean 


House 
Mr. Peabody and the Mermaic 
Money Madness 
Moonrise 
Mystery in Mexico 
Naked City, The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes 
Night Unto Night 
Open Secret 
Pirate, The 
Pitfall, The 
Portrait of Innocence Frenct 
Port Said 
Race Street 
Rachel and the Strance 
Raw Deal 
River Lady 
Romance on the High Sea 
Rope, The 
Sainted Sister The 
Showtime 
Silver River 
Smart Girls Don't Talk 
So Evil My Love 
Sorry Wrong Number 
So This Is New York 
So Well Remembered 
Stage Struck 
State of the Union 
Street With No Name, The 
Summer Holiday 
Tap Roots 
exas, Brooklyn and Heaver 
Phunderhoof 
lime of Your Life, The 
Train to Alcatraz 
Twisted Road, The (former! 
Your Red Wagon 
Unconquered 
Up in Central Park 
Velvet Touch, The 
Vicious Circle, The 
Water Front at Midnight 
Will It Happen Again? 
Winter Meeting 
Woman in White, The 














